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THE CHALLENGE 


N a political broadcast not long ago Mr. Attlee repeated a story 
[es by the Italian ex-Communist writer, Ignazio Silone, in a chapter 

of The God That Failed. A special commission of the Communist 
International at Moscow was discussing a decision taken by the 
Central Committee of the British Trade Unions that local branches 
must not support the Communist-led minority movement. After 
the delegate of the British Communist Party had explained the dis- 
advantages which either an acceptance or a rejection of the decision 
would entail, the Russian delegate, Piatinsky, suggested that the 
local branches should announce their acceptance of it, and should then 
do precisely the contrary. “ But that would be a lie,” exclaimed the 
British Communist. ‘‘ Loud laughter,” writes Ignazio Silone, ‘‘ greeted 
this ingenuous objection; frank, cordial, interminable laughter, the 
like of which the gloomy offices of the Communist International had 
perhaps never heard before. The joke quickly spread all over Moscow, 
for the Englishman’s entertaining and incredible reply was telephoned 
at once to Stalin and to the most important offices of State, provoking 
new waves of mirth everywhere.”’ This incident, says Ignazio Silone, 
“has become a kind of symbol for me.”’ 

Russian Communist mirth was as characteristic of the Kremlinist 
outlook as the ingenuousness of the English Communist may have been 
of a mind lacking Leninist-Stalinist polish and unversed in “ double- 
thinking.”’ Ignazio Silone records another joke, or jocular remark, 
which he made to the Italian Communist leader, Togliatti, after 
leaving the Communist Party. He writes: 

The truth is this: the day I left the Communist Party was a very 
sad one for me, it was like a day of deep mourning, the mourning for 
my lost youth. ... It is not easy to free oneself from an experience 
as intense as that of the underground organisation of the Communist 
Party. Something of it remains and leaves a mark on the character 
which lasts all one’s life. One can, in fact, notice how recognisable 
the ex-Communists are. They constitute a category apart, like ex- 
priests, and ex-regular officers. The number of ex-Communists is 
legion to-day. ‘‘ The final struggle,”’ I said jokingly to Togliatti recently, 
“will be between the Communists and the ex-Communists.” 

Silone’s “ jocular”’ prediction strikes me as going a good deal 
deeper than a joke. It seems to reflect a belief that only minds 
which have struggled through the thicket of dialectical materialism, 
and have come out torn and scarred, will be fitted to cope with the 
perversities of Kremlinism. I am not sure this belief is right; I 
am sure that liberal-minded opponents of Communism, both as a 
Marxist doctrine and in its totalitarian Kremlinist form, will fail to 
prove it wrong unless their mental weapons are better furbished 
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and keener than they have hitherto been. As part of a furbishing 
process it is useful to read and ponder recent analyses of Communism 
in such books as The God That Failed, George Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, Mr. R. N. Carew Hunt’s Theory and Practice of Com- 
munism, Mr. James Burnham’s The Coming Defeat of Commumsm, 
and, as an object lesson, Mr. Otto Friedman’s The Break-up of Czech 
Democracy. In a preface to the last-named work Dr. Gilbert Murray 
says emphatically : ‘‘ The fate of Czechoslovakia may so easily be the 
fate of all Western Europe. Our tradition of freedom is itself a source 
of danger.” I agree that it is a source of danger; and though I am 
by no means a beginner in the study of Marxist and Communist 
doctrine I have found these books enlightening. They convince me 
that some-restatement of liberal principles is needed to meet the 
Kremlinist challenge. 

My first encounter with Communist theory came in January 1894, 
when Frederick Engels expounded it to me as the logical outcome of 
Hegelian dialectic, “ properly understood.’’ Fresh from the class- 
room of Friedrich Paulsen, the clear-minded philosopher of Berlin 
University, I had the effrontery to reject both Engels’s interpretation 
of Hegel and Hegel’s obscure logomachy. Engels, aghast, rebuked me, 
saying : ‘“ Young man, I have been studying Hegel nearly fifty years, 
and J think I have almost mastered his vocabulary.” The rebuke 
was meant to be crushing. It did crush any lingering respect I may 
have felt for Hegel. 

Still, with some encouragement from two of Marx’s daughters, 
Eleanor Marx Aveling and Laura Lafargue, I set myself to study 
Das Kapital and to think over the ‘“‘ Communist Manifesto,” of which — 
Laura Lafargue gave me her own French translation. I came to see 
that Marx propounded half-truths as whole truths, surrounded them 
with passionate invective and lent them an almost religious force as 
infallible economic dogmas. For this reason I have long recognised 
the substantial accuracy of Bernard Shaw’s comment on Darwinism 
and Marxism in the Preface to Back To Methuselah. Marx, Shaw wrote, 


was by no means infallible: his economics, half borrowed, and half 
home-made by a literary amateur, were not, when strictly followed up, 
even favourable to Socialism. His theory of civilisation had been 
propounded already in Buckle’s History of Civilisation, a book as 
epoch-making in the minds of its readers as Das Kapital. There was 
nothing about Socialism in the widely read first volume of Das Kapital : 
every reference it made to workers and capitalists shewed that Marx 
had never breathed industrial air, and had dug his case out of blue- 
books in the British Museum. Compared to Darwin he seemed to have 
no power of observation: there.was not a fact in Das Kapital that 
had not been taken out of a book, nor a discussion that had not been 
opened by somebody else’s pamphlet. No matter: he exploded the 
bourgeoisie and made an end of its moral prestige... . Marx had 
too, what Darwin had not: implacability and a fine Jewish literary 
gift, with terrible powers of hatred, invective, irony, and all the bitter 
qualities bred, first in the oppression of a rather pampered young 
genius (Marx was the spoilt child of a well-to-do family) by a social 
system utterly uncongenial to him, and later on by exile and poverty. 
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The hatred and invective that seem inseparable from Communist, 
and especially Kremlinist, propaganda are inherent in Marxism. They 
are apt to leave indelible traces on minds that have absorbed the 
impure milk of the Marxist word. And they lie at the root of Ignazio 
Silone’s observation: ‘‘ What struck me most about the Russian 
Communists, even in such really exceptional personalities as Lenin 
and Trotsky, was their utter incapacity to be fair in discussing opinions 
that conflicted with their own. The adversary, simply for daring to 
contradict, at once became a traitor, an opportunist, a hireling. An 
adversary in good faith is inconceivable to the Russian Communists,” 
—and, I am inclined to add, not to the Russian Communists alone. 
This unfairness lends point to Gilbert Murray’s remark that our 
tradition of freedom (which presupposes fair play) is itself a source 
of danger. 

Ought the tradition of freedom therefore to be discarded as too weak 
to meet a totalitarian challenge? I think not. Rather should our 
grasp upon the essentials of freedom be firmer, mentally and politically, 
than it has tended to become. It is not illiberal to deny toleration to 
organised and militant intolerance. Nor is it illiberal to set our faces 
against those who deliberately take advantage of the liberal tradition 
in order to work for its destruction. The liberal tradition is as far from 
lawlessness and the toleration of lawlessness as it is from enforced 
likemindedness. In Kipling’s phrase it gives “ leave to live by no man’s 
leave, underneath the law.” It upholds the right of individuals to 
know, to think, to believe, to speak and to act within the framework 
of just laws freely made. Positively, it accepts differences as contribut- 
ing to richer life than uniformity. Negatively, it repudiates the 
Hegelian concept of freedom as willing conformity to the dictates 
of an absolute State deified as ‘‘God’s movement on earth.” If it 
be argued that liberal belief in the relativity of all mundane knowledge 
and political truth cannot rival the quasi-mystical fervour or “ dyna- 
mism ”’ of totalitarian creeds, since relative beliefs tend to shade off 
into scepticism, the answer is that liberal minds, irrespective of their 
political allegiance, are in no danger of succumbing to sceptical paralysis 
if they maintain the full validity of relative principles within limits 
clearly defined. One such limit is set by the the duty of defending 
freedom itself against whomsoever would assail or subvert it. 

In this country there have been noticeable hankerings after religious 
authority or ecclesiastical regimentation as a safeguard against 
Communism. ‘‘ Communism gets you like a religion,” wrote, the other 
day, a rueful ex-Communist lady. Ignazio Silone, Arthur Koestler, 
and André Gide might bear her out. This may be why timorous souls 
have cast wistful eyes towards the Vatican in the hope that from it 
might issue some fortifying spiritual stream. What they have seen 
issue from it has been a proclamation of the Bodily Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary as an infallible dogma. It cannot be confi- 
dently asserted that this pronouncement will strengthen faith in the 
Vatican either as the paladin of spiritual truth or as the champion of 
the Christian Gospels against dialectical materialism. 

The defence of human freedom cannot safely be entrusted to any 
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organisation, ecclesiastical or lay, that claims to possess, and might 
be disposed eventually to enforce, absolute authority. In all essential 
matters, freedom can only be defended by free minds persuaded of 
the relativity of mundane truth, and of the rightfulness of unshackled 
liberty of belief in whatever truths may claim transcendental sanction. 
One difficulty in the defence of relative truths may seem to lie in the 
apparently negative character of many of them. Even were this 
difficulty real it need not be insuperable. Defence itself is a negative 
concept though, as an undertaking, it can be active as well as passive ; 
and successful defence may yield positive results. Still, defensive 
positions should be well chosen. It is no defence to affirm fundamental 
liberties as “‘ natural ” rights or to suggest that they are endowed with 
an intrinsic value or sanctity of their own. Communism challenges all 
liberal ‘‘ rights” as capitalistic inventions. In the United States a 
popular magazine recently circulated, as a “ public service,” a ‘’ Primer 
for Americans” written by two business men. After asserting the 
‘importance and value ”’ of each person as an individual, the “ Primer ”’ 
enumerates “‘rights”’ to freedom of speech, of meeting, of worship, 
and of voting, as well as to security of person and property, to equal 
protection before the law, and to freedom from slavery. It affirms 
individual responsibility in regard to international affairs “so that 
freedom and co-operation will be encouraged among the peoples and 
nations of the world.” It is a worthy document. How many Com- 
munists it will persuade of the error of their way is an open question. 

I know well that it is hard to state the case for freedom in forceful 
terms. During the era of “appeasement ’’ in the later ’thirties I 
tried my hand at it in one of the “ Trustees for Freedom ”’ pamphlets 
to which H. G. Wells and Winston Churchill also contributed. I fear 
we convinced only the converted. About the same time Benedetto 
Croce answered some questions submitted to him by the American 
New Republic. One of them asked whether a liberal or an authoritarian 
régime was preferable. Croce called this question a serious offence 
against liberty; and went on: 

Liberty and the suppression of liberty are not on the same footing, 
like two things of different value of which one can reasonably be pre- 
ferred to the other ; for the former means human dignity and civilisa- 
tion, the latter the abasement of men to the likeness of a flock of sheep 
led out to pasture, or of herds of wild beasts broken in and trained. 
; I see no promise of light in authoritarianism. In the past, 
authority—whether in the form of a theocracy, a monarchy or an oligar- 
chy—had a religious mystic basis which has been replaced by modern 
humanistic thought with clear human ideals. But the authoritarian- 
ism of our day, or that of the future, is irreligious and materialistic, 
despite rhetorical fictions and fanaticism, and it amounts simply to 
the brutal rule of force over the peoples, who are constrained not to 
see and not to know, but just to let themselves be led and to obey. 

_ Benedetto Croce then had Fascism and Nazism as well as Commun- 

ism in mind. We have now to face Kremlinism. Mr. James Burnham’s | 
book, The Coming Defeat of Communism, has the merit of facing it 
frankly. Recognising that the Kremlin is waging war, “cold” or 
“ hot ’’ as it thinks opportune, he claims that a war-temper is needed 
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to meet its challenge. He dismisses as “‘in considerable measure a 
by-product of successful Communist propaganda ”’ the argument that 
we cannot be merely “against Communism” but must provide a 
“ better answer ”’ to its ‘‘ world-view” by putting forward a “ world- 
view” of our own. We cannot, he replies, set against totalitarian 
Communist ideology a counter-ideology of the same total order, 
because such ideologies are an essential part of what we are fighting 
against. But it is not true that we shall have no hope of success unless 
our programme, and our apologetics for it, are ‘‘ positive’ in form. 
In general, human beings understand more clearly what they are 
against than what they are for. What we are against is usually some- 
thing limited, concrete, historically present. What we are for is some- 
thing not subject to the limits and restraints of real existence ; it 
is an ideal construction, compounded—by desire more than by know- 
ledge—of the unlimited possibilities of an imagined future. 

We are, Mr. Burnham insists, against the domination of the world 
by a gang of self-maddened technicians of power. We are against the 
enslavement of nations and peoples by corruption, lies and conquest. 
We are against the reduction of society to the uniform pattern of a 
spy-ridden slave camp. We are against the strait-jacketing of 
science, art, and invention in the corset of a degrading dogma. We 
are against power that is legitimised only by power. And, in defining 
what we are against, we define in some measure what we are for. 
We are for the restraint of power by custom, moral principle and by 
law. We believe individual human beings to be of an infinitely 
higher moral worth than any secular end or goal. We believe in an 
open, not a closed, society ; in the right of men and nations to be 
different (within the limits, at any rate, imposed by that very right) ; 
and in their freedom to explore varied routes to earthly and eternal 
salvation. We are for the liberty of those nations that have been 
subjected to the Communist tyranny, and for the removal of the threat 
to the freedom of all other nations. We are for the right of men not 
to be snatched from their beds at three in the morning by the agents 
of an uncontrolled secret police. We are for a world order, based on 
law, which will permit men to advance creatively without the threat 
—and the actuality—of perpetual war, and the paralysing weight of 
fear and systematic terror. : 

This is the clearest statement of the points at issue that I have found 
in current literature. Without accepting all Mr. Burnham’s views on 
the course to be followed I agree with him that continuous, well- 
directed, offensive (as distinguished from merely defensive) propaganda 
against Communism is no less necessary than armed strength. It 
should be co-ordinated and directed by competent and experienced 
minds. Behind the Iron Curtain tens of millions are in dumb revolt. 
They should not be allowed to despair because no voice reaches them 
from the free world, or only voices that speak of ‘‘ agreement ” with 
their oppressors. (I have reason to know that voices can reach them). 
Agreement presupposes some measure of reciprocal good faith, and 
good faith is utterly foreign to Kremlinism, The whole Communist 
conception of relations with the non-Communist world is one of “ cold 
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or “ hot” warfare. Meck answers to its hate-inspired vituperation do 
not turn away wrath; they induce contempt and are ascribed to fear. 
Non-Communists delude themselves if they regard Communist propa- 
ganda as an attempt to spread Communist ideas by peaceful means. 
Persistent failure to understand its true purpose might even hasten a 
change from “cold” to “hot” war in Europe. The preservation 
of peace does not lie that way. The Communist preparations for the 
“Peace Conference,” planned for Sheffield and held at Warsaw last 
November, are a case in point. They were designed as a prelude to 
“hot”? war in Korea. 

These preparations began at the Moscow “ Peace Congress ”’ in the 
autumn of 1949. Within a few weeks ‘“‘ Peace Committees ” sprang up 
in this country and elsewhere. In them the number of trained and 
trustworthy accomplices of the Kremlin was kept low as compared 
with ‘‘ fellow travellers ’’ and dupes, while a worthy and, perhaps, 
unsuspecting president or chairman was recruited as a mask or a 
decoy. Last January, in a university city, the chairman of one of 
these toadstool bodies imprudently opened a public controversy which 
convinced me, and others, that something queer was afoot. Yet I 
confess I did not see what was afoot until North Korean aggression in 
the summer gave these “‘ Peace Committees’ their opportunity to 
denounce the United States and the United Nations as “ imperialist 
warmongers.’ The purpose of the “ peace’’ movement was thus 
revealed. It was to lessen resistance to Kremlinist strategy. 

We are apt to underestimate the passionate interest in the vicissi- 
tudes of the Korean campaign that is taken in subjugated countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. A wave of fierce joy swept through Poland, 
for example, when the North Koreans were driven out of South 
Korea, and Communist organs began to print scanty news of the 
fighting in inconspicuous positions. Not very different is likely to 
have been, feeling in Czechoslovakia where, according to the estimate 
of an escaped airman, 80 per cent. of the army is anti-Communist. 
Corresponding grief may have been felt at the successes of the Chinese 
Communist armies against the United Nations forces in November 
and December. It seems reasonable to conclude that the Kremlin 
may hesitate to let loose a third World War as long as the only effec- 
tive European allies on whom it could rely, even in satellite countries, 
would be the convinced and fanatical Communists. Still, the danger 
of such a war has become too tangible to be solely an imaginative hypo- 
thesis. My own belief that it is neither imminent nor inevitable is 
qualified by wonder whether the Kremlin could afford the world-wide 
loss of face which it would suffer from a complete triumph of the 
United Nations. Yet I am sure that the more clearly Western peoples 
realise the true purpose of Kremlinism, the stronger they are—in 
spirit and understanding, as well as in arms—the better will be their 
chance of preventing a third World War. In any event the challenge 
of Kremlinism, in all its forms, must be resolutely met, for nothing less 
is at stake than the survival of freedom itself. 

WICKHAM STEED. 

P.S. (December 13th).—For obvious reasons I have not attempted to 
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consider in any detail the military and political ups-and-downs of the 
past few weeks. Mr. Attlee’s visits to Washington and Ottawa; the 
controversy upon the doings and sayings of General MacArthur ; 
President Truman’s—widely misunderstood—references to the use of 
the atom bomb ; his agreement with Mr. Attlee on the paramount 
importance of defending Western Europe, and upon the appointment 
of a Supreme Commander of “ an effective integrated force ” to this 
end ; the efforts of the thirteen Asian representatives at Lake Success 
to bring about a “ Cease Fire’ in Korea on acceptable terms—these 
and other aspects of a constantly changing outlook could not be 
appraised on their immediate merits in a monthly review. No matter 
what turn events may take, or appear to take, the need for prepared- 
ness to meet the Kremlinist challenge is likely to remain. And if 
preparedness be construed as moral and political no less than military, 
the threat to Western civilisation should lose much of its danger, and 
the liberal tradition itself be justified of its children.—W. S. 


THE FRENCH OUTLOOK 


HE Fourth Republic enters on its fifth year. Recent events 
promise that it will be a time of international trial in which 
France will need constancy to sustain the interesting and difficult 
role she has chosen. In home affairs it will certainly occasion stock- 
taking, for it is the year of the general election. Some favourable 
elements in the economic stocktaking may be noted at once. The index 
of industrial production in September was 125 (1938100). Inthe same 
month exports exceeded imports in the trade with foreign countries as 
well as in the trade within the French Union. The continued application 
of the Monnet plan of industrial equipment is steadily increasing 
productive capacity. In international affairs the last month was 
dominated by the grave events in Korea. The Chinese offensive did 
not cause the same instant alarm among the French public as the 
original North Korean aggression had aroused six months ago. This 
time there was no rush to gold. It may be that public opinion has come 
to take a more sober measure of the manifestations of the curious new 
mixture of limited war and diplomacy. The immediate official reaction 
was the visit of MM. Pleven and Schuman to London on the eve of 
Mr. Attlee’s departure for Washington. Such a consultation between 
the two leading Governments of Western Europe was natural in the 
circumstances. Both saw events in Korea from the European angle, 
and both have interests in South-East Asia. 

Some observers found in the appointment of General de Lattre de 
Tassigny as High Commissioner in Indo-China a prompt and direct 
reaction to the new Korean crisis. This interpretation went rather far. 
Affairs in Indo-China were already in active and grave evolution and 
would of themselves explain the appointment. M. Pignon, an efficient 
civil administrator, had for some months wished to resign. His 
replacement by a military High Commissioner had been several times 
discussed. His successor will have both civil and military powers. He 
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will be able to carry out changes in the army command which are 
considered necessary. It should be noted that General de Lattre de — 
Tassigny retains his post as commander-in-chief of the land forces of — 
the Western Union. His new mission may therefore be intended to be 
temporary. In the changing conditions of Indo-China it may be an 
experiment. 

A succession of unfortunate events in October had in fact precipitated 
a fresh crisis in Indo-China. Withdrawal from certain French advanced 
posts in Tonkin and a concentration on the defence of the delta around 
Hanoi had for some time been in preparation. Sudden offensive 
operations of the Vietminh accelerated the movement, and at some 
points threw it into disorder. The important post of Langson seems 
to have been evacuated with regrettable haste. The French Govern- 
ment took important decisions. The troops were to be reinforced and 
some changes were made in the command. American help in material 
had been offered and was accepted. But there was to be no appeal for 
allied troops and no recourse to the intervention of the U.N.O. The 
French army is regarded as the defender of Indo-China against possible 
attacks from outside, but it is not to attempt the reconquest of the 
Indo-Chinese territory or to reimpose the old order. The internal 
pacification of the country is to be the task of a Vietnamian national 
army, the formation of which is now being actively pressed forward. 
By a convention recently signed the Emperor Bao Dai has sole com- 
mand of this army. 

Events might make the military problem momentarily the most 
urgent. In that case the presence of a soldier as High Commissioner 


would clearly be convenient. M. Letourneau, the Minister charged — 


with relations with the Associated States, declared emphatically that 
the French army was still needed to defend the independence of those 
States. But it is now recognised on all hands that the main internal 
problem of Indo-China is political. Military action will only be effective 
in so far as it serves a political settlement. M. Letourneau went to 
Indo-China in November with General Juin, the Resident-General of 
Morocco, to report on the whole situation. The fact that M. Letourneau 
is to return to Indo-China equipped with the delegated powers of the 
Prime Minister is a sure indication that he will seek a political solution. 
There is no formal change in policy. The basis is provided by the 
agreements of March 1949, which guaranteed the independence, within 
the French Union, of the three associated States of the Vietnam, 
Cambodge and Laos. These agreements are being slowly applied: 
Various administrative services have already passed to the Vietnamian 
authorities. It is evident from the declarations made to the National 
Assembly that the French Government intends to expedite the process 
of transition. The recent Pau conference, which discussed the future 
technical arrangements between the administrations of the associated 
States and the French Administration, concluded without reaching 
agreement on several important points. One cause of this partial failure 
was the fear of delegates of the States that an elaborate system of 
common organisms might end in an administrative federation which 
would seriously impair their independence. In his recent declarations 
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M. Pleven has been at pains to remove their doubts in this matter. He 
insisted that the French Government. would pursue the policy of 
establishing independence within the French Union without equivoca- 
tion or reserve. 

It is unfortunate that so deep and delicate a matter as the transfer 
of sovereignty should have to be undertaken amid all the disorders of 
the time. Vietnam Ministers have themselves oscillated between 
extreme demands for liberty and expressions of anxiety lest the 
French authorities should suddenly withdraw and leave them to their 
own devices. And there remains the enormous problem of the Vietminh. 
There are at present great stretches of the country in which no Govern- 
ment writ canrun. Replying to a suggestion in the National Assembly 
that negotiations should be opened with Ho Chi Minh, the Vietminh 
leader, M. Pleven recalled the hostile activities of that organisation in 
the last three years. He asked what exactly was the Vietminh now ; 
was it a movement of patriots convinced that they are fighting for their 
independence, or was it a movement interposed between France and 
other countries, or other forces which find it necessary to fix in Indo- 
China or at other points in Asia the maximum of French forces ? The 
Prime Minister added that the answer to the question could come only 
from the Vietminh. A speculative mind might ask whether M. Pleven 
alluded in this indirect way to the possibility that there might-still be 
elements in the Vietminh purely nationalist and not international 
Communist. 

There are signs in French policy that prestige in the showy sense of 
a generation ago has lost much of its attraction. France certainly 
wishes to be respected, and seeks power to earn respect. It has been 
noted that the industrial potential has been raised. In the long run 
improved industrial potential means increased military potential. 
The fact is encouraging, but France does not at present possess enough 
military force in being—army, aviation, navy—to take advantage of 
her potential. This existing weakness goes far to explain the indepen- 
dent line sometimes taken by the French Government in international 
discussions. When the Soviet proposal for a four-Power conference 
was made France showed a wish to avoid an immediate and categorical 
refusal. This was not “neutralism.”” The French Government is 
evidently concerned to keep commitments within the limits of its means 
of action. M. Schuman, like M. Bidault before him, acts on that 
prudent principle. There are times when risks must be run, but the 
end should be pursued with a clear view of the means available. 

On the acute question of German rearmament the Pleven plan 
presented to Washington late in October proposed to incorporate 
German forces in a European army. This army was to depend on a 
European political organisation. Such a scheme could hardly please 
the Americans, whose immediate object was to have German military 
force at the disposal of the Atlantic countries. No doubt the French 
fear of the revival of an independent German military force had some 
weight. But there was no disposition to put off German participation in 
Atlantic armament until an organised Europe came into being. It is 
possible that in the Washington discussions M. Moch, the French 
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Minister of Defence, over-emphasised his Government’s case. The 
French purpose was not procrastination. It became clear that the 
French were ready to accept a German contribution to Atlantic 
defence, so long as the formation of a German General Staff was made 
impossible. If a compromise on German rearmament were reached, as 
seems likely, it would nevertheless be a mistake to under-rate the force 
and persistence of the French drive towards European organisation. 
In its various aspects, political and‘military, beginning with the coal 
and steel pool, the idea of organising Europe has received very wide 
support in France, both inside and outside the governing majority. 
It may seem astonishing that a country with so vivid a nationalist 
tradition should be ready to sacrifice a fraction of its sovereignty for 
the creation of a united Europe. A reasonable explanation would be 
that many leaders of French opinion believe that in the world as at 
present constituted France alone is not an adequate unit. The French 
have seriously taken stock of themselves after 1940, and of their 
position in the light of events since the end of the war. They are ready © 
to face the necessities of their own defence. The recent extension of the 
period of military service to eighteen months was accepted by opinion 
generally without protest. But this is not enough. No doubt the 
European scheme gives satisfaction to the French liking for leadership. 
It is welcome evidence of the continued capacity for large and intrepid 
design. But the unification of Europe stands on its own basis as a 
necessity. 

This year’s general election will mark a further step in the political 
reorganisation of France herself. It will be in striking contrast with that 
of 1946. Five years ago resistance was in the ascendant. Three large 
groups—the Socialists, the Communists and the M.R.P.—shared 
amongst themselves the great majority of seats. Though disparate in 
doctrine and aims they began by forming a three-party Government. 
That combination is shattered. The Communists are in opposition and 
isolated. The present majority consists of the Socialists, the M.R.P., 
the Radical-Socialists and affiliated groups and a few independents of 
the Centre. Probably this majority represents best the trend of evolu- 
tion of the political grouping of opinion in the country, which on the 
whole is towards a distribution of forces of Right and Left resembling 
that which existed before the war. But this does not mean that the 
strength of the various groups will be the same as that existing ten 
years ago. The Radical-Socialists are expected to recover some of their 
lost strength. The Socialists have seemed to be marking time. But 
the future strength of the Communists and the M.R.P. is not precisely 
calculable. The Communists have lost some of their hold on working- 
class opinion, but they remain strong. The M.R.P., a small group ten 
years ago, have profited by the Christian Socialist movement which 
has latterly prospered in Western Europe, but their command of 
much of the Catholic vote was proved to be precarious against the 
R.P.F. in the municipal elections three years ago. And the R.P.F. is 
an unknown quantity of an unusual kind. Its general position is on the 
Right, but it has adherents in many of the other groups. It queers the 
electoral pitch. If the election takes place next autumn incidents may 
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occur between now and then to disturb the general currents of opinion. 
_ Meanwhile the usual pre-electoral demands for popular expenditure 
are being made. The Finance Committee of the National Assembly, 
after listening to the recital of the impressive figures of military credits, 
asked that the money allocated for reconstruction should also be 
increased. The Reconstruction Committee made a similar demand. 
The Government itself has shouldered responsibility for military 
expenditure with some courage. The estimated expenditure on Indo- 
China in 1951 is about {190 million. Rearmament will be a heavy 
burden. But M. Pleven, at the time he formed his Government, spoke 
strongly in favour of the maintenance, and even the increase, of the 
credits for reconstruction. There is considerable force in the point 
that the country, struggling towards a new social and economic 
equilibrium, should not be abruptly turned from its course. 
Some parties, including the Radicals, insist absolutely on a reform 
of the electoral law before the election. In principle reform is generally 
_conceded, but there is as yet no general agreement on the method of 
election to be adopted. The M.R.P. believes itself to be favoured by the 
present scrutin de liste. This feature of the electoral law has been both 
defended and attacked on the ground that it favours party discipline. 
In each department candidates of a given party are presented in a list, 
and it is for the complete list that the elector votes. The candidates’ 
names are placed in the list in a numbered order. If the voting results 
in the election of two candidates the first two on the list profit by the 
success. It is said that the managers of the party can obtain the 
obedience of an elected Deputy in the National Assembly by threatening 
to put him in a lower place on the list at the next election. The recent 
vote on a Communist motion attacking M. Moch caused a passing 
Ministerial crisis as a result of this provision of the electoral law. It is 
alleged that a number of M.R.P. Deputies voted against M. Moch on 
personal grounds unrelated to the issue on which the vote took place. 
The vote was secret. The disobedient Deputies profited by the absence 
of any possibility of proof of their action to emancipate themselves 
from the regular discipline. This unpleasant episode ended with what 
was probably an unforeseen effect. A resolution expressing confidence 
in the Government and paying tribute to M. Moch was passed—on an 
open vote—by a majority which strengthened the Ministry’s position. 
But the whole incident was a singular comment on the present system 
of election. 
Pressagny-l’Orgueilleux, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON. 
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F few countries in the world can it be said more accurately than 
C)«: Yugoslavia that since the war she has paid more dearly for her 

liberality towards journalists and towards Press censorship than 
any other State near the “ Iron Curtain.” After the expulsion of Yugo- 
slavia from the Cominform applications by foreign journalists for visas 
were granted more promptly, often within a few days. And what has 
been the result since July 1948 ? News-hawks who generally speak one 
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language, that taught in the home primary school, descend from the 
heavens, run quickly to consult the Press attaché of their embassy or 
legation in Belgrade. They then move over to the crowded ante-room 
leading to the office of one of the sub-heads of the deputy chief of the 


Ministry of Information. Here their credentials are checked, until | 


recently in a manner that I could not accurately term even haphazard. 
A visit is soon arranged to a co-operative farm, a block of buildings 
rising in the new Belgrade, a youth brigade’s hostel by a main road or 
railway, a factory meeting where the new law for transferring authority 


to the works councils is explained. The interpreter, being human and 


realising how little of what she says percolates into the visitor’s brain 
(or heart), telescopes important and insignificant material alike into 
the nearest version of English or French or German or Russian. Gener- 
ally nothing harmful happens, for so little of what has been said or 
asked or explained is remembered, or deciphered from a jumble of 
longhand notes often taken on backs of used envelopes. In all my seven 
visits to Yugoslavia since 1945 I recall seeing two British correspon- 
dents using shorthand and taking their notes in proper notebooks; 
Americans prefer long-hand, which may be written at forty words a 
minute if the speaker obliges by not being faster than, say, 120 words 
per minute. 

Interest in Yugoslavia is insatiable. Curiosity about Marshal Tito 
is world-wide. The weary, faded, creased, marked clippings in news- 
paper libraries under the heading “ Tito’ return again and again to 
the latest recruit exploring Yugoslavia and Tito. The same old shibbo- 
leths, the same profundities gathered in a stay of ten days, the same 
arrant nonsense is rewritten and published. The visitors come with 
full knowledge of the situation they pretend to wish to study and then to 
describe. And they meet a willing Office of Information, tucked away 
as far as possible from the hotels where foreigners taste high life at the 
expense of wealthy newspapers. They are asked what they wish to 
see, are treated as if they were knowledgeable persons pursuing a serious 
aim. And when no intelligible answer comes back, as is often the case, 
the assistant in the O. o. I. volunteers the suggestion that the co-opera- 
tive farm, or the block of buildings, or the new Belgrade, or the vol- 
unteers’ work on the highway, is “ well’ worth a visit. 

In addition to the legation’s or embassy’s tired and busy Press 
attaché, seldom of sufficient rank or experience to be a guide for any 
but the students of ABC, there is generally a third source for the visitor 
anxious to write on the perspectives of Yugoslavia. His well-ironed 
suit, the costly spectacle frame, the new leather wallet with a show of 
dinar notes not to be seen among the indigenous folk, brands him 
instantly in the café which he visits to kill time between calls. Here 
foregather the defenders of the old royalist régime, the admirers of 
ex-King Peter. Their parents, generally well to do, sent them to study 
abroad. The products of a foreign school air their welcome acquaintance 
with English or French or German, descend upon the freshest news- 
hawk openly, frankly and heavily. Conditions are, of course, ‘“ simply 
appalling ” ; nobody but a Yugoslav can describe them “ adequately ”’ ; 
the cost of living has reached the stage when “‘ life cannot be supported 
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on salary ’’; the secret police are “ vigilant,” throw grumblers into 
prison for “ years without a trial,” etc. If the young news-hawk is 
human, the invitation to a home where soft lights, good carpets, a 
Suggestion of carefully selected perfume, nylons, spotless table-cloths, 
old-fashioned wineglasses, conversation in one’s own language with the 
over-emphatic aid of creamed, emotional hands, may be counted to 
work miracles of instant comprehension. But, horror of horrors, the 
local newspapers cannot be bought and read by any but students of 
Serbocroat. The iron curtain of language is, indeed, insurmountable. 

Occasionally a fourth source is used for gathering news, the hotel 
receptionists, or porters as they are termed locally. Most of them speak 
four to six foreign languages sufficiently well to chat helpfully to news- 
hawks. There are also visits to a night club of sorts, to the cafés and 
to the newly “‘denationalised’’ restaurants, where prices are less in- 
credible than in the superbly run pride of the Balkans, the Majestic 
Hotel. A piece of chicken at 36s., beef at 19s., soup at 4s. 3d., can be 
enjoyed in the modern, well-ventilated restaurant till midnight ; 
waiters are well fed, courteous, multi-lingual ; the food is plentiful 
and the service offered to anyone free from Poona mannerisms, beyond 
praise, by London West End standards. In the “ free ’’ restaurants 
the régime critics pick out the newcomers like mosquitoes in Malaya. 

I do not feel disposed to criticise the Yugoslavs when they now speak 
of the need for careful consideration of applications for visas for foreign 
journalists. I do not feel they can be criticised for asking whether 
telephone conversations should not be controlled and telegrams for 
newspapers become subject to censorship. Somebody has been quoted 
as saying that maybe, according to some Yugoslav gentlemen, three 
per cent. of the people of Yugoslavia support the present régime. 
Somebody has declared, after less than a fortnight in the land, that 
Yugoslavia is “a plain hell.”” Somebody has gone out of his way to speak 
of Yugoslavia’s best hotel, the Majestic, as worth comparison with a 
“ second-class ”’ hotel in Nottingham. I wonder whether any first-class 
hotel in Nottingham boasts out of eighty-three rooms sixty equipped 
with private bathrooms, splendid new decorations, seven or eight lamps, 
magnificent bed linen, service in the room till around midnight, a full- 
course dinner included, out of about forty or fifty items. Somebody has 
written, and telephoned or cabled, and somebody has read and published 
the story that during the visit of Mr. Sam Watson, then chairman of 
the Labour Party, six eggs were served for each breakfast together 
with quantities of ham. Mr. Watson has replied to the charming host 
put at the disposal of the British guests in the house near Belgrade that 
this stuff reveals the British Press as immature “ and, as usual, wide of 
the mark.” In parenthesis I might add that the famed Zyka served an 
omelette of five eggs for two guests, and that Mr. Watson has for twenty 
years had only tea and toast for breakfast. If these vulgarities are 
quoted at length, the reason is simply to demonstrate that a Press 
Council would be useful as the receiving body for complaints from 
foreign governments about the manner in which representatives of 
newspapers take their responsibilities abroad. The inanities suggest 
to the reflecting reader that the papers’ capacity for assessing the per- 
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spectives of the situation in a country of primary strategic importance | 
in Europe is not to be placed too highly. | 

What are the perspectives in Yugoslavia in 1951—if general war be | 
avoided ? First let me deal with the published material that 1s repeated | 
so often as to gain currency for fact. The five-year plan of wide | 
industrialisation is a “ major or total failure.’ The help Yugoslavia has | 
required and is accepting from the West means she is “helplessly | 
insolvent.” She has “ lost her independence,” and is now “ wholly in | 
the Western camp,” partly because of the disastrous drought. The 
realities are worth noting. A much greater and richer State than Yugo- 
slavia would have been insolvent and in appalling difficulties, we were | 
assured by Cabinet Ministers, had it not asked for and received Marshall 
aid. The State I am concerned with is Britain and the sum obtained | 
since 1948 has been £968,269,121. 

Yugoslavia naturally expected that the Soviet Union and the sundry 
satellite States would carry out contracts they had signed after negotiat- 
ing treaties of friendship and alliance for twenty years. The five-year 
plan was based safely, as it seemed to a rational Government at the time, 
on the premise that the equipment which had been paid for would be 
delivered and the settled credits would be extended. But overnight, 
after the expulsion of Yugoslavia by the Cominform for ideological 
heresy or Tito’s dangerously swift rise in popularity and importance 
in inter-Balkan relations, all agreements were ruthlessly cancelled. 
An economic blockade of incredible severity, one without precedent 
in ‘‘ peace time,’’ followed inside a few months, persists. The Comin-_ 
form boasted in 1948 and early in 1949 that Yugoslavia had sold her 
soul to the West. What was Tito to do when the credits ceased, the 
equipment did not arrive, the food and raw materials stopped on the 
other side of the frontier? Was Yugoslavia to beg for forgiveness, 
give up her sovereignty ? She chose, through Tito and the other leaders, 
the hard, unpopular and uncertain task of dropping the teacher and 
god she had known and praised, Stalin. With the frailty common to 
human beings outside as well as inside Yugoslavia, the leaders did not 
imagine that the violence of the economic blockade would rise to the 
heights experienced throughout 1950 and the end of 1949; they did 
not instantly change the direction of their five-year programme, which 
had itself been one of the causes of the row with the Kremlin. To-day 
razor blades, needles, shoelaces, safety pins, boot polish, corsets, are 
worth almost their weight in gold; second-hand hard-worn silver 
watches sell at £50. Shoes on the free market (without coupons) sell 
at up to £40 ; the rationed variety costs about {2 or £3. Many peasants, 
minor capitalists, having disliked both Communism and Communist 
officials, wished to defeat the agricultural plans, saw no incentive to 
collect paper money that did not, could not, purchase attractive goods 
in the towns. The food situation was becoming serious for the vastly 
swollen town population before a catastrophic drought struck this rich 
land which normally feeds many other States. 

Several diplomatic missions in Belgrade, some of them shamefully 
overstaffed with officials eager to justify inflated salaries and allowances 
with almost daily “ appreciations,” are convinced that the Tito régime 
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may be in danger through internal complaints. I cannot agree, though 
I should not like to assess the political and psychological effect of the 
vicious, violent and most false broadcasts issued by about forty stations 
in seven neighbouring States for fourteen or fifteen hours daily. What- 
ever Yugoslavia’s crimes, whatever the crimes of her leaders, there can 
be no excuse for the Goebbelish indecency of this daily, hourly feud 
against a State that lost 1,700,000 men, women and children fighting 
gallantly for four years on the Allied side, mostly without Soviet or 
British aid. 

Suppose Yugoslavia had stayed integrated in the Eastern bloc. The 
planners would have concentrated on minerals and a small quantity 
of timber, and remained uninterested in agricultural produce or timber 
on a big scale. The plan did not trouble unduly about investment in 
agriculture, played largely on industrialisation. Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia would have provided skilled labour, which is locally short. 
The West. has not helped. Before the blockade began or assumed its 
current thoroughness, the Yugoslavs hoped to mechanise all their mines 
with aid from Czechoslovakia. But the work has not been finished. 
In the light of the endless talk about Western aid and loans, perhaps the 
figures might be provided. In October 1949 the sum of $20 million ; 
August 1950 another $20 million ; in December 1949 $9 million from 
the International Monetary Fund, $2-7 million from the International 
Bank, in equipment, £8 million credit under the tortuously negotiated 
trade agreement of December 1949, the sums of £3 million announced 
at the beginning of December in London for the purchase of food and 
other essentials, and $105 million recently announced. How are the 
Yugoslavs reacting ? They have applied stern methods to the trouble- 
some farmers, often needlessly independent. Gentlemen who boast 
that they work sufficient ground for their own needs and those of some 
friends, who defy the strict purchasing orders based on enthusiastic 
and legalistic officials’ visits, may find themselves threatened with a 
period of higher industry in a coal mine. The State’s needs are great, 
and sabotage of supplies of food cannot be treated as if it were sabotage 
in Mars. 

In the circumstances prevailing in 1949 and 1950 the record of in- 
dustrial and mining achievement is superb. If “ peace ’’ continues in 
Europe for one year, Yugoslavia’s victories against the economic 
blockade, against the results of the famine, against lack of industrial 
experience, will be as surprising to the world as were her victories 
against the “ invincible” and all-powerful Nazis. Her current imports 
of coal, costing about $20 million a year, will be unnecessary; the 
aluminium factory built for £20 million is ninety per cent. ready, and 
with the further expenditure of a modest sum will be capable of produc- 
ing 15 million tons of the metal, half of it for export. Considerable sums 
are now spent abroad for newsprint, but shortly timber is to be cut in 
certain areas to provide enough for home consumption and considerable 
exports. Machinery has been built in ‘‘ primitive ’’ Yugoslavia for elec- 
trification of the entire country and 140 stations have been or are being 
completed. “ Backward ’’ Yugoslavia expects to produce 1,500 tractors 
next year, and no achievement by these people will deserve the term 
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splendid more readily. At the end of 1951 steel production in Yugo- | 


slavia, which possesses all the raw materials, is expected to total 
750,000 tons. In 1951 Yugoslavia plans to be independent of foreign 
sources for oil, coal and petrol. 


Interested sources have decided too readily the type of secret agree- | 


ments signed by Tito and his “‘ fascist spies ”’ or “ imperialist lackeys.”’ 
One “‘ version ” might be put in its correct setting. Mr. Eugene Black, 
president of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, spent a fortnight in Yugoslavia in the summer. He was told with 


courtesy, but candour, that the aid offered by the Soviet Union had not | 


been accepted because of the terms ; similarly, Yugoslavia could not 
take the proffered aid under the terms proposed by the International 
Bank. Mr. Black left Yugoslavia at the end of September without an 
agreement. If I may quote a Yugoslav of standing and high repute, 
“This is evidence that when Yugoslavia is anxious for credits in an 
emergency, she is not for sale. We do not think war is inevitable in 
Europe. But we know that Yugoslavia will fight for Yugoslav indepen- 
dence, will oppose aggression. Final victory, we feel, cannot be with 
the aggressors. Yugoslavia will not, in any circumstances, allow her- 
self to be small change between the Great Powers.” 

For amoment I am back in Belgrade, listening (a day or two before my 


audience of two and half hours with Marshal Tito) totheacting Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, Leo Mattes. I go over the years of imprisonment, of 
hunger strikes, of starvation, of fighting for weeks on horseflesh, of all- 
night marches in the snow, of the seemingly eternal winter of disappoint- 
ments with the Soviet Union and with ourselves. But the story gains 
in dramatic intensity for all the humbling modesty shown by this typical 
Serb, gains with the infectious optimism, with the smile over fabulous 
difficulties faced and overcome, with the courage that refuses to consider 
a “No” to the proud republic’s urgent needs, 


GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


AGRARIAN REFORM IN CHINA 


EFORE the establishment of the Communist régime in China 
Bees: and Chinese agrarian terms were for the most part inter- 

changeable without misunderstanding or depreciation. Behind 
the terms stood differing conceptions of justice and law, but these 
agreed in ascribing to landlords and tenants, and similarly related 
parties, rights and duties enforceable in appropriate courts in recog- 
nised, if dissimilar, terms. That this is no longer the case everyone is 
aware, yet relatively little is known about the particulars of recent 
changes. They may be introduced with the paradox that while rent is 
not being abolished landlords are. A landlord is classified as one who 
owns land yet does not personally engage in the work which it calls for 
but lives on rents, hired labour, money-lending, investments or some 
other form of “ exploitation.” In the terms of Article 2 of the Agrarian 
Reform Law adopted last June, all owners of land answering to this 
description are being deprived of their holdings, their draught animals, 
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farm implements, “surplus” grain and “ surplus” country houses 

‘without compensation. They are not being left destitute. If they have 
urban property, or industrial or commercial investments, they are 
allowed to keep them. If they are dependent on land they are allotted 
enough to live on through their own labour. The rural land belonging to 
ancestral shrines, temples, monasteries, churches, schools and other 
institutions is also being confiscated, financial provision being made 
for the educational and charitable. Property confiscated is being 
distributed amongst poor and landless peasants. 

Rural landlords comprised the gentry from whom sprang, in the 
main, the scholar-administrator class which moulded China’s civilisation 
as we have hitherto known it. As in other countries, the gentry are in 
process of extinction, though class feeling as such, social sentiment 
distinct from economic discontent, has hardly existed. On the other 
hand, economic discontent has declared itself repeatedly in Chinese life 
and has been the chief cause of Communism’s success, Counter-revolu- 
tion at the moment seems improbable, but may yet occur, the possibility 

_ being dependent on whether discontent is met by suitable measures or 
merely transferred from one section of the rural community to another. 
How large a part of the community was composed of landlords as 
defined above it is difficult to say. Recent Chinese figures represent 
them as totalling four per cent. On the other hand, if foreign estimates 
hitherto accepted as reliable are correct, three-quarters of the farmers 
in North China, the wheat region, owned their own farms, while in the 
south and south-west, the rice region, less than two-fifths did so. An 
appreciable number of farmers in the rice region were partly owners, 
partly tenants. How many peasants in either region were landless is 
not known. 

Accurate inferences regarding poverty in the countryside can, 
however, be drawn from the size of farms. Statistics relating to the 
years 1929-33 showed farm crop-areas ranging from 7-3 acres in the 
spring wheat region to 5-1 acres in the winter wheat-kaoliang region, 
and 3-7 acres in the winter wheat-millet region. In the rice region the 
largest crop area was 3°5 acres. This figure fell to 2 acres in the south- 
western rice region. Such figures are not peculiar to China. The average 
size of farm holdings in Japan in 1937 was 2:67 acres ; in Korea in 1938 
it was 2-6 acres ; in Thailand (Siam), pre-war, it was 4 acres ; in Java 
2°2 acres and in India 5 acres. In this article, however, it is with China 
that we are concerned. Here the smallness of farms was in the main due 
to pressure of population operating through laws and customs which 
made land ownership a family affair and stereotyped both the practice 
of dividing a father’s land at his death equally among his sons and the 
device, partly in order to ensure equality, of sub-dividing holdings 
into strips or segments, separated not infrequently by considerable 
distances. Difficulty in producing enough to feed a family, cover 
expenses and leave a margin for such events as marriages and funerals 
led constantly to borrowing money at exorbitant rates of interest. 
In the case of tenants big rents had often to be met, interest and rents 
being payable not infrequently to local Poo Bahs who combined the 
réles of landlord, money-lender and magistrate. In many regions, in 
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addition to the pressure of such circumstances, came devastating losses 
due to flood, drought, pests, inequitably collected taxes and civil war. | 
Foreclosures and landlessness were frequent consequences. . 

It would be interesting to know what the Russians think of the way | 
in which China’s Communists have been addressing themselves to) 
these circumstances. They approve, presumably, of the treatment 
accorded to landlords. But what of the treatment of rent ? The class | 
immediately below landlords, now called rich peasants, are allowed to | 
receive rent. So, too, is the class below them, called middle peasants. | 
In the Chinese Communists’ view, apparently, rent is not the hall-mark | 
of landlordism ; the hall-mark is receipt of rent unaccompanied by the | 
performance of any of the major forms of agricultural work. A rich 
or a middle peasant does such work and both may receive rent. What 
neither must receive is rent out of proportion to the proceeds of his | 
personal labour—a moral, not an economic, principle. Yet no moral | 
significance appears to be attached to the term “ exploitation,” used, | 
as already indicated, both of rent and interest, though the Chinese 
equivalent of the word exploitation, yung, can convey disapprobation 
as our term often does. Take, for example, the following quotation from 
decisions adopted by the central government last August in respect of | 
the Agrarian Reform Law : | 


Under certain circumstances a family whose income from exploitation | 
exceeds I5 per cent. but not more than 30 per cent. of the total annual 
income is to be classified as a middle peasant family, provided that the 
masses have no objection. By certain circumstances are meant such 
cases where the income from exploitation exceeds 15 per cent. yet the 
life of the family is not one of plenty because it is a large family, few 
members of which are able to work, or because it is faced with difficulties 
caused by flood, drought, famine, sickness or death. Under such circum- 
stances such a family shall be classified as a middle peasant family and 
not as arich peasant family. 


Would that the line drawn by our Treasury between income tax and 
super tax were subject to similar considerations. 

In respect of labour, too, the decisions are liberal. ‘“‘ Labour,” they 
say, ‘is the basic criterion for differentiating rich peasants from land- 
lords. The standard length of time for labour is one-third of a year, 
that is, four months. . . . Under ordinary circumstances a family is 
considered as being engaged in labour if one family member is engaged 
in essential labour for a third of a year.’’ Thus to ward off a charge of 
landlordism seems easy. Chinese exponents of Government policy make 
a special point of this new tenderness for rich peasants. Under the 
agrarian law of 1947 these were treated as landlords are being treated © 
now. Their land was taken from them and distributed amongst the 
landless of what are now called the Old Liberated Areas, the areas con- 
trolled by the Communists before the Kuomintang were overthrown. 
But last June a policy of preserving this class was inaugurated on the 
triple ground that the landlords would thus be isolated and rendered 
less capable of resistance ; that production would be restored the more 
easily to normal, and that the New Democracy is anti-feudal but not 
anti-capitalist ; labour-hiring, the chief characteristic of rich peasants, 
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albeit they work themselves, being, it is claimed, essentially capitalistic 
in nature. A fourth reason, no doubt, is that rich peasants will yield 
more in taxes than middle or poor peasants. 

Stalin, one imagines, if he knows of these various ideas, must alter- 
nate between amusement and exasperation at the curious amalgam 
which they constitute. Their application is being entrusted to adminis- 
trative units embracing several villages called hAsiang, where ‘“‘ demo- 
cratic estimation and decision in village peasant meetings under the 
leadership of village people’s governments ”’ decide the issues. The 
reform law provides, too, for peripatetic people’s courts which are to 
“try and punish despotic elements . . . and all persons who resist or 
violate ” the new enactments. Some of these—as one already quoted 
has illustrated—are to be given effect “if the masses have no objection.” 
It seems worth while to note the significance of this term ‘‘the masses”’ 
in relation to the cleavage between Russo-Chinese and Anglo-American 
conceptions of democracy. The Anglo-American conception gives the 
masses their place and say but does not regard them as constituting 
the whole people. The Russo-Chinese conception does, and so does the 
Russo-Korean. 

It was officially stated last June that during the previous winter 
agrarian reform had been “completed or in the main completed ”’ 
in areas of North China having a population of 26 million, and that 
since then the population of areas dealt with had risen to 145 million. 
Early in July the People’s Daily, published in Peking, said that during 
the present winter and the coming spring reform would be undertaken, 
in areas with a population of 160 million to 170 million. Without 
further details such figures mean little. We need to know how many 
acres of land have been taken from landlords in each province ; to what 
extent the problem of landlessness has thereby been solved and whether 
any attempt is being made to prevent the division and subdivision of 
holdings in the manner referred to above. Not only is the Agrarian 
Reform Law silent on this latter point ; clause 30 appears to invite 
a continuance of this feature and a recurrence of the landlordism 
which it sets out to abolish. The clause reads: “‘ after agrarian reform 
is completed, the People’s Government shall issue title deeds and shall 
recognise the right of all landowners to manage, sell or rent land 
freely.” 

ie Tse-tung has, of course, repeatedly stressed the transitional 
nature of the present régime, the régime of the New Democracy. His 
encouragement of capitalism and his continuance of private property 
in land have been declared to be temporary expedients necessitated by 
China’s industrial immaturity and agricultural backwardness. The 
socialisation of agriculture, with collective farms and, in North China, 
mechanised farming, are the ultimate goals. Their attainment will not 
be rendered any easier, however, by limiting intermediate reforms to 
dispossessing yesterday’s landowners without bettering the conditions 
under which to-morrow’s are to work. It is not unfair to say that the 
Agrarian Reform Law does no more than this. On the other hand, 
considered as a revolutionary measure it is remarkably moderate in 
tone. The “ despotic elements’ are declared to be “ hated,” but 
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“indiscriminate arrest, beating or killing of people, corporal punish-- 
ment and the like are strictly forbidden.” It is to be noted, too, that. 
the law is not to apply to areas “ of minority nationalities, and that,, 
though it dispossesses them, it has regard for the preservation oa 
ancestral shrines, temples, monasteries and churches. Graveyards and| 
the woods surrounding them are not to be disturbed. Common sense,, 
of course, dictated that seedling nurseries and agricultural experimental | 
areas, ‘“ large tea groves, tung-oil plantations and large mulberry fields 

should come to no harm, but rather more than common sense ieee | 
that they should continue under their former management. The law 
illustrates, in short, the combination of astuteness and sobriety which: 
China’s Communists have displayed throughout their rapid achieve- | 
ment of political success. But it does not inspire great faith in their’ 
ability as agrarian reformers. EM. <Gure: 


IN EASTERN GERMANY 


T is not as bad as one thinks and it is far worse than one thinks. | 
i paradox best characterises life in the Russian zone of Germany. | 

It might also be summarised in other words. A typical feature of the} 
life in the Russian zone is the permanent insecurity menacing people: 
day and night, the indescribable gloom. Even the houses, farmyards} 
and fields are gloomy. One might also speak of a duality whichi 
penetrates the whole of life and which even the churches cannot escape. 
During the Second World War many people in Europe experienced | 
totalitarian occupation and are inclined to think that they know what: 
the Germans in the Russian zone or any other Russian-dominated | 
country suffer. There are, however, very important differences. The} 
Germans had a war on their hands which prevented them from carrying { 
on their propaganda with the “ Griindlichkeit ” they would have liked. | 
In many of the occupied countries they tried to introduce Nazism with 
the help of Quislings, but the Quislings were so few that they could not: 
dominate every branch of life. A town might get a Quisling burgo- 
master and Quisling aldermen, but 95 per cent. of the officials were 
“all right ” and sabotaged the burgomaster’s decrees, and the whole} 
town knew the few “ faulty’ people and avoided them. Moreover, the 
occupied countries knew that their allies fought on and in their heart of 
hearts they were convinced that the Germans would be beaten in 
due—possibly a short—time. 

Things are different in the Russian zone of Germany. Intellectually 
they may hope that once they will be free again, but there are few) 
grounds for it. A cold war does not stimulate the imagination like 
Montgomery’s victories in Africa or Von Paulus’ defeat at Stalingrad. 
The Eastern Germans have to face domination by the Russians and their: 
satellites, possibly for ever, and this domination means agony for every- 
body. It starts with the anxiety over the daily bread. Food and 
clothing are rationed, but the rations are so small that people live on the 
verge of starvation. Just before the autumn elections the rations were: 
somewhat increased, but this was mainly illusory. The fat ration, for 
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instance, was doubled from half an ounce a day to one ounce, but the 


new fat was thinned with water and contained no more solid stuff than 
the old half ounce. Last summer the Eastern Germans got some 
vegetables and fruit for the first time since 1944. People from the 
Russian zone arriving in West Berlin are sick after their first meal, for 
even the lightest dinner is too much for them. But, say the Russians, 
no one needs to be hungry. There are everywhere so-called H.O. shops 
—meaning Handelsorganisation, trade organisation, or, as the Eastern 
Germans put it, hunger organisation—where everybody can buy 
everything in any quantity. The goods in the H.O. shops are of far 
better quality than those available on points or coupons, but they are 
perhaps five or ten times as expensive. One may call the whole H.O. 
business a legalised black market. The purpose is clear: people who 
have enough money can buy all they want and need. These are the 
people who are working for the Russians. The others, who wish to keep 
aloof from the communists, must go hungry. They can do like the 
Dutch during the winter of 1944-45: sell all their possessions to keep 


alive. 


For the shopkeepers the H.O. shops are a constant threat, for the 
communist system cannot tolerate the existence of an independent 
group of shopkeepers. They are therefore supplied with few goods of 
bad quality. If this does not compel surrender, the H.O. opens a shop 
next door, where good quality goods are temporarily sold cheaper than 
the bad quality goods of the independent store. Then surrender becomes 
inevitable. If the H.O. is in a generous mood the once independent 
shopkeeper can become their employee. Anxiety over the daily bread 
becomes agony as soon as everything has been sold, or as soon as a 
member of the family falls ill. Extra rations for patients are not 
available and there is a terrible shortage of medicines. The import of 
modern drugs from the West has long been forbidden, and the supplies 
still in stock must be destroyed before January Ist, I951, except 
innocent things like aspirin. Falling really ill means facing death. 
Tuberculosis cases increase daily ; there are no reliable statistics, but 
the rate must be unbelievably high. 

This system of slow starvation and impoverishment, of skimming all 
incomes and compelling people to sell their last possessions, has a 
devilish purpose. Labourers watch their wives and children wilting. 
In ordinary factories or shops they cannot earn enough to buy food in 
the H.O. shops. Yet there are ways to earn much more money; for 


‘instance, the uranium mines of Aue. The labourer who signs a contract 


has a chance of lots of money, but the man and his wife know that 


labourers in Aue get ill or die owing to the unhealthy working condi- 


tions. But there is no choice. The man has to go to Aue or else his wife 
and children die of starvation. But after deciding to sacrifice himself 
for his family, he is not freed from the agony of conscience. He is a 
German who hates communism. If he goes to Aue he is working in 
a communist war industry, and is haunted by the question: “I make 
the sacrifice for the benefit of my family, but is it right to strengthen 
the Russian armament ?”’ The same questions haunt people who are 
not yet compelled to face Aue. There exists, of course, a labour union 
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called the Freier Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (F.D.G.B., free German — 
labour union), but labourers who do not join it are hampered in every 
possible way. They are outcasts who are excluded from promotion, who 
earn less, who get smaller rations, whose children are unable to enter 
colleges or universities. They are the first to be dismissed and then they, — 
too, face the prospect of Aue. To keep aloof means ruin for themselves 
and their children. Join the F.D.G.B.? That means agony of con-_ 
science. Nor can women shirk these decisions. If they are employed — 
they, too, have to join the F.D.G.B. In November 360 deaconesses 
working in hospitals throughout Saxe-Anhalt and Thuringia were 
dismissed, because they refused to join the F.D.G.B. On the same day 
a 61-year-old deaconess-matron was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment by an East Berlin court because of “spying on behalf of the 
Allies” and “ maltreatment of children.’”” Women who are not em- 
ployed have to decide whether they must go and work for the Russians. 
In November 1950 Grotewohl issued a decree practically compelling 
every wife and mother to go and work in factories. Officially it was 
stated that “the abuse of housewives being the slaves of their hus- 
bands’ must be ended; women ought to have the right to develop 
their full capacities outside their homes. The Eastern zone needs about 
g00,000 more labourers in industry, so the housewives must become 
slaves of the State. The new law gives the Government the right to send 
housewives to all factories where they are needed, without reference to 
the distance from their homes. The children will be sent to emergency 
homes, for a refusal will undoubtedly mean no more ration cards for 
the family and, consequently, starvation. The acceptance of work will 
also mean strengthening of the Russian war machine. What must 
women do? 

The agony of conscience, however, eats its way far deeper in, family 
life. The communist propaganda starts with the children in the kinder- 
garten. During the weeks before the autumn elections the five-year- 
olds came home from their kindergarten carrying large cardboard 
banners saying: “ Mutti, gehst du nicht zur Wahl, so gehe ich fir 
dich ” (“ Mummy, if you don’t vote, I will go on your behalf ’’). Every 
week the children have to learn by heart some slogan such as: ‘‘ We love 
the peace-conception of the German Reich ” or “‘ We help to promote 
the building of the German People’s Democracy.” All kindergartens 
are visited by representatives of the Propaganda Ministry, who see 
whether the teachers are fulfilling their duty. What attitude must the 
parents take * Must they keep silent and have their children infected 
with communist propaganda, or must they oppose and tell the children 
the truth, taking the risk that the child goes and tells his teacher ? 
This would eventually have consequences for the whole family. At 
primary schools boys and girls of eight and nine have to write on 
subjects sent to the schools by the Kultus-ministerium. These essays 
always involve the necessity of a personal view. The subject never 
runs: Explain how the National Front works, but invariably : What 
view do you take of the National Front ? If the answer is unsatisfactory 
he is not promoted at school and he has not even the chance to finish 
the primary school. All children have to join the communist youth 
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organisation. If they refuse, they are not allowed to enter high schools 

or universities. But in many cases the communist leaders go further 

ee say: If you do not join, your father will be dismissed and sent to 
ue. 

Thus, the whole of life is dominated by agony: agony for life, for 
liberty, for Aue, for treason, for spies, for the fate of wife and children, 
agony of conscience. Papers and radio give no support ; one reads the 
papers only because of the publication of coupons and points. The 
contents are communist from the first till the last line ; the radio just 
the same. Listening to broadcasts from abroad means exposing oneself 
to “treason ”’ with all its consequences. Treason and spies are omni- 
present. There are spies at the factories, in the offices, in the schools, 
in the homes, in the churches. The education of the children causes 
mothers daily worry. They want to give their children a decent, non- 
communist education ; but what happens if they do not keep silent at 

school or with their friends ? Have the parents to avoid all dangerous 
subjects ? If so the children will very probably become communists, 
if only from lack of knowledge. 

One of the main causes of agony is the fact that, be it day or night, 

-a car may stop before one’s door. Mass arrests are unnecessary to keep 
the whole town or village in a constant psychosis. A single case a 
month, one case of somebody who is fetched and never heard of 
again, who may have been sent to Siberia or imprisoned in a cellar round 
the corner, is sufficient to terrorise everybody. And this terror creates 
spies : there are people who want to escape their agony. Become a spy 
and you do not risk imprisonment ; become a spy and you get enough 
food and clothes ; become a spy and your children are allowed to enter 
the university. Nobody knows how many people have collapsed under 
this pressure and have become spies. But everybody knows that he is 
nowhere safe from spies. Everybody in the Russian zone of Germany 
is a small wheel in the intricate State machinery. This Moloch turns and 
turns, produces decrees and orders, forms and laws, prescriptions and 
interdictions, and the wheel which does not run smoothly is thrown away. 
One is suffocated ; having lost one’s spiritual freedom, one no longer 
lives. Nobody knows when the big machine will decide that this wheel 
or that does not work well and had better be placed in the Aue machine. | 
This moment may come if a man refuses to work on Sunday because 
the church forbids him to do so, or if one refuses money for the so-called 
“ Volkssolidaritit,’’ Hitler’s Winterhilfe at its worst. It can come for 
the student who refuses to give his vote to a communist students’ 
organisation or who protests against a fraudulent election. It may come 
for a theological student who defends the Divine law against the com- 
munist prescriptions, for even in the theological faculty there are many 
spies. The East German universities have a numerus clausus, and 
atheistic communists enlist for the theological faculty merely to 
prevent Christian students from being admitted. It may come when 
the State “confiscates ” property without compensation and afterwards 
imprisons the owner. People have always opposed big property and 
have always wished one day to have a small farm of their own. This 
they now get, but they cannot accept the fact that the previous owner 
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is deported, that they are not allowed to give him a crust of bread or a ! 


glass of water, or to hand him the picture of his mother, that they are 


compelled to consider him and his whole family as outcasts. Their 


problem is : May we accept this piece of land which has virtually been 
stolen ? And if we do not, what fate awaits us ? 
No one can escape this agony. Flee to Western Germany? There 


freedom awaits one, but often in miserable D.P. camps, for unemploy- 


ment is great and no one knows what to do with the D.P.s. The fate 


that awaits people who fly from Russian oppression is by no means 


enviable and this makes life still more gloomy. Agony to stay, agony 


to fly. 
We began by saying : It is not so bad as one thinks and it is far worse 


than one thinks. The second half of this paradox comes from the fact — 


that the churches in many towns and villages learn anew and teach 
what it means to live by Christ’s teachings. The actual situation 
compels people to lie frequently, if only by keeping silent when listening 
to the lies ot the communists. They have often to lie positively, when 
casting a vote on a communist voting list, or becoming a member of a 
communist organisation. In church they are told that lying is a sin, 
but they also learn that sins can be forgiven. Against the deification of 
the State and against life as a wheel in the State machine, the churches 
teach with more emphasis than ever: Let not the State be your god ; 
you have only one Lord. Churchpeople know the consequences this 
teaching may involve, but they accept them. Clergymen and laymen 
are dismissed, property is seized; the communists try to get some 
clergymen on their side, tempting them with social security and well- 
being. Yet the churches have become once more-a refuge for all 
humanitarianism ; in a way which is unthinkable in the west the church 
in the east is a living force. People in factories and on kolchoses discuss 
the gospel teachings. The political parties have surrendered to com- 
munism, but the churches stand and openly preach : One cannot serve 
two masters. Christ is the truth, not materialism, Marxism, or the 
National Front. One cannot maintain one’s spiritual liberty, or live 
honestly and peacefully, ifone becomes a member of the National Front 
or contributes to the Volkssolidaritat. But one can live without human 
security ; one can live on the base of forgiving of sin, on the base that 
Christ has overcome the world. There is, of course, much opposition to 
this teaching, not only from the communists but also from pietists who 
think they can retire with their Bible to some pious corner and keep up 
the dual life. But wherever the churches start to preach, as above 


described, they have been freed from the ghetto of pious self-sufficiency, — 


and brought the spiritual struggle between the ideals of communism 
and those of the west, anchored in the Christian belief, to the highest 
level. The churches not only shield their members but the whole 
people, because all are threatened alike by the communists. They shield 
them spiritually, and, if necessary, also materially. The most remarkable 
feature is, perhaps, that never in their history have the churches, 
hampered by official measures and often robbed of their possessions, 
been able to help so many people. Because the spiritual forces, the 
belief in humanitarianism and human values, are growing under the 
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oppression, things in the Eastern zone of Germany are not so bad as one 
thinks. But this holds only for those who are prepared to take all risks, 
who on account of their religious belief are delivered from all anxiety 
and agony, who are able to give up everything and feel free to face the 
worst. The religious revival, though restricted to part of the Eastern 
zone, is the only hopeful element in Eastern Germany continually 
eating at the roots of communist oppression and teaching. 
IGNOTUS. 


THE KINGDOM OF NEPAL 


INCE the early part of the nineteenth century Britain has enlisted 
G innatreas of thousands of Gurkha troops, but it has been said that 

only a climbing expedition can bring their country to the notice 
of the outside world. However, the recent armed rebellion against the 
authority of the hereditary Maharaja-Prime Minister, coupled with the 
_ Chinese invasion of Tibet, underlines the fact that Nepal may from now 
onwards be called upon to play an increasingly important réle in 
Asian affairs, and one feels that the situation could hardly be otherwise 
in view of the geographical position of this independent State. The 
swift collapse of the insurrection would seem to argue a lack of popular 
support for the aims of the so-called National Congress Party, and 
Benares, the headquarters of the movement, is the recognised meeting- 
place of the exiles from the Court. It is quite possible that some 
members of the Congress have the welfare of their country very much 
at heart, but, broadly speaking, their theories do not appear to have 
captured the imagination of the cheerful, hard-working peasant, who 
is not especially interested in political slogans. If this had not been the 
case, the plan of creating isolated pockets of resistance along the 
southern frontier must surely have imposed a severe strain on the 
resources of the Nepalese army, and that the number of thrusts across 
the border caused a great deal of concern in Katmandu is shown by the 
protests formally delivered in New Delhi against the use by the 
insurgents of bases in India. On the other hand, the Maharaja has such 
large reserves at his disposal in the event of an emergency that only a 
lightning coup was calculated to meet with complete success, and 
probably it is true to say that the Government commanders, at any 
rate towards the end of the hostilities, welcomed the chance of exercising 
their units under active conditions. ; 

During this century Nepal’s history has been comparatively free of 
unpleasant incidents, but a revolution against those in office is certainly 
no new thing. Even the great Jung Bahadur, whose visit to England 
took place almost exactly a hundred years ago, rose to eminence by 
the murder of his uncle, Matbar Sing, while the rest of his enemies were 
destroyed in the Kot Massacre. In reality, this outstanding figure was 
the first Prime Minister to assume full responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of Nepal, and it goes without saying that the present Maharaja, 
Sir Mohun Shumshere, is also the de facto ruler, the Maharajadhiraja 
being entirely without power, although the titular head of the State. 
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Whereas the apparent unwillingness of His Majesty King Tribhubana, | 
an advocate of democratic reforms, to continue this arrangement has | 
resulted in his replacement by his infant grandson, all who have met | 
His Highness the Maharaja, a man of wide experience, have been | 
impressed by his sincerity. He is, in fact, following very closely in the | 
footsteps of his distinguished father, Sir Chandra Shumshere, being | 
assisted in his task by a council composed of the generals and leading | 
officials. ; 

Naturally, a Government of this sort is by no means invulnerable to : 
criticism, particularly as the Maharaja is invariably a member of the 
Rana family, but it is not easy to suggest an alternative system which 
would prove satisfactory in a country like Nepal. The illiteracy of a 
high percentage of the population of 7,000,000, and the absence. of a 
truly national language, are factors to be considered. Many of the 
inhabitants of the State, which is approximately 500 miles in length, 
100 miles in breadth and 54,000 square miles in area, do not look upon 
themselves as living in Nepal proper, this name being more or less 
restricted to the Valley of Katmandu. The requirements of rural 
communities in the Pahar, or hills, are, indeed, very different from 
those of the people in the few big towns, and communications are 
woefully inadequate by Western standards. The narrow-gauge Nepal 
Government Railway, opened in 1927, runs less than thirty miles from 
Raxaul, in Bihar, to Amlekganj, and from here the journey to the 
capital has to be made by road. Fortunately, there is a motorable stretch 
for a further twenty-eight miles. The section between Bhimpedi and 
Thankot still has to be negotiated on foot, scores of coolies transporting 
the stores and even an occasional vehicle, scheduled for delivery in the | 
Valley itself, while an electric rope-way handles a quantity of essential [| 
imports. 

Although the triangular-shaped Katmandu Valley is tiny in com- 
parison to the remainder of Nepal, its importance is unquestionable. 
Legend has it that the cleft in the surrounding mountains, through 
which flows the sacred Bagmati, was cut by the sword of Manjusri so 
as to drain away the waters of the lake that once covered the land. 
Nepalese historical literature begins at a very remote period, but it is 
not altogether surprising that the records of past happenings are often 
confused. Nevertheless, it is clear that the Newars, the foremost tribe 
of the Valley, were influenced to a considerable extent by the beliefs 
of Buddhists and Hindus seeking to escape from the conquering 
Moslems, and in the early fourteenth century they passed under the 
sway of Harisinha Deva, who had been driven from Simraun by 
Tughlak Shah. His descendants remained in control of Nepal until 
deposed, not without difficulty, by the unscrupulous King of Gurkha, 
Prithwi Narayan Sah, and the Newars have, incidentally, been at 
pains to establish a relationship between themselves and the Nairs of 
Southern India. Whatever the correct answer, theirs is a race which 
excels in peaceful occupations, and Katmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan 
are full of reminders of their artistry—graceful buildings, intricate 
wood carvings, and remarkably fine works in copper and gold. 

Katmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan can all boast wonderful examples 
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of Newar architecture, but since the coming of the Gurkhas a new 
capital has sprung up beside the old. Symbols of the régime are the 
huge parade ground, the modern hospitals and barracks, and the 
imposing residences of the Maharajadhiraja and the Prime Minister, 
which contrast strangely with the innumerable shrines and temples of 
the Valley, not a few of which are venerated by Buddhist and Hindu 
alike. On ceremonial occasions, on the other hand, the uniforms worn 
by the Ranas are medieval in character, and perhaps most singular 
are the plumed crowns encrusted with pearls and precious stones. 
Unhappily, the pageantry of the Durbar Hall, together with the 
reluctance of the Nepalese to grant admittance to foreigners, has 
caused some observers to conclude that the laws of the State are also 
outmoded, but in actual practice the legal code has long been subject 
to periodic revision, so that there is every reason to hope that efforts 
to improve the lot of the citizen will not be confined to irrigation 
_ projects and the building of power stations. Changes, it is agreed, are 
inevitable, and the chief concern of the rulers is to bring them about 
as gradually as possible. 

The Katmandu Valley is heavily cultivated, terraces being cut in 
the hill-sides to make the maximum use of every acre of land. Rice, 
maize, buckwheat, chillies, mustard, garlic, potatoes, sugar-cane and 
groundnuts constitute the principal crops; tea, cotton and tobacco 
are grown both in the Pahar and the Terai. In the latter, especially, 
reclamation is transforming the appearance of the country, more and 
more tracts of swamp and jungle slowly becoming suitable for farming, 
but the Tharus are alone in their ability to withstand the virulent type 
of malaria which persists in this zone during the rainy season from 
May to October. Although, as in India, erosion is a serious problem, 
most families manage to secure a fair living by Eastern standards, and 
when Nepalis decide to emigrate they are seldom unsuccessful, their 
ousting of the Lepchas of Sikkim being a case in point. There is no 
income tax in Nepal, and revenue is derived mainly from the land tax, 
from the royalties obtained from copper and iron mines, and from the 
timber forests and monopolies, while duty is levied on merchandise 
entering and leaving the State. 

Turning to trade and manufacture, most of the business of Nepal is 
carried on by the Newars, though there are, in addition, numbers of 
Indian and Kashmiri merchants. Whereas stamps and coinage are 
issued in Katmandu, much bartering of goods still goes on, and fairs 
are held at regular intervals for the convenience of those living in 
outlying districts. Hillmen and their wives will trgk ten to fifteen miles 
for the purpose of exchanging their laden baskets of fruit, vegetables 
and so on for salt, cooking utensils and other necessities which they 
cannot produce themselves. An owner may have to walk similar 
distances in order to round up his sheep and cattle, as there is unlikely 
to be suitable grazing in the vicinity of his home. Persons wishing to 
travel east or west from Katmandu find it simpler to entrain at Raxaul 
for the station in India nearest their destination. Virtually the sole 
industrial centre in Nepal is Biratnagar, where there are valuable jute 
and sugar mills. These concerns employ a high proportion of Bihari 
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labour, and doubts regarding the wisdom of this policy will be felt by | 
anyone who has witnessed the exodus of thousands of Nepalese which | 
occurs each winter, the villagers setting out for India in search of | 
temporary jobs until the spring. | 
Bearing in mind the nature of the terrain, it is hardly to be wondered | 
at that few Europeans have had a chance to learn anything about | 
Nepal’s northern frontier. But, in spite of the development of the 
Lhasa-Darjeeling route, some of the passes into Tibet are still used by — 
bands of pilgrims and traders, three of the best known being the 
Wallang, to the west of Kanchenjunga, the Takla, between Dhaulagiri 
and Nanda Devi, and the Mustang, forty miles east of Dhaulagiri. It is 
the Kuti and the Kyirong, however, that are of the greatest strategic 
moment, providing, as they do, the shortest approach to the heart of 
Nepal. It will be remembered that it was these two passes which the 
Gurkhas concentrated on taking after the declaration of war against’ 
Tibet in 1854, though the territory gained was subsequently given up 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty signed in Katmandu on 
March 24th, 1856. If we credit the descriptions of missionaries of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Kuti-Lhasa journey must be 
hazardous in the extreme, yet one cannot fail to mention the formidable 
Chinese and Tibetan army which was dispatched through the Kuti and 
the Kyirong passes after the ill-advised sack of Shigatse in 1791. This 
punitive force reached Nawakot, within a day’s march of the capital of 
Bahadur Sah, and only time will tell whether the inhospitable, wind- 
swept country through which it advanced is of interest to the Peking 
Communists, just as only time will disclose the future attitude of India — 
towards a staunch ally of Britain during two world wars. 
DAvID PARRY. 


PUSHKIN AND “‘EVGENY ONEGIN’”’ 


OW does Pushkin stand with British readers to-day ? The 

Hy ecntenary of his death was celebrated in 1937 as a great national 
“event in Russia; but there was, one must admit, something 

a little perfunctory in the references in newspapers and reviews in 
this country, and indeed a faint suggestion of puzzlement in the air. 
Since then we have certainly had ample time and more than ordinary 
stimulus to reflect on Russian culture and its place in that of Europe ; 
and such pioneering work by Pushkinists must be taking effect. Have 
we yet come to the stage where not to know something of Pushkin, 
and his special and highly important position in Russian literature, 
not to have read Evgeny Onegin, are really recognised widely as a gap 
in-knowledge and a loss of enjoyment ? This famous poem or “ novel 
in verse ”’ is not necessarily his masterpiece or chief work ; he made use 
of many literary forms, and, like a greater Goldsmith, touched nothing 
which he did not adorn. Russians would hardly argue on this point, 
any more than we should argue whether or not Hamlet was 
Shakespeare’s masterpiece. Indeed, they rate The Bronze Horse 
his finest poem; but obviously it has not the same scope. Evgeny 
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Onegin ofiers to English readers for various reasons perhaps the best 
_ field for measuring Pushkin’s achievement ; and is anyway a delight- 
ful work which one dislikes to think is anywhere neglected. 

Alexander Pushkin, the apprentice official of the Russian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs who had gained a reputation as a poet while still 
at school, sat down to write Evgeny Onegin in 1823 at Kishinev in 
Bessarabia, when he had been banished from St. Petersburg to the 
south for certain indiscretions. The young man of twenty-four with 
the ardent but not quite Russian look which he owed to his descent 
on his mother’s side from Hannibal, the ‘“‘ Arab” or Abyssinian in the 
service of Peter the Great, had in fact written—of all things—an 
Ode to Freedom. This, with other inflammatory verses, had been 
widely circulated in manuscript. Pushkin allied himself with Liberal- 
ism at the time when the collapse of the parvenu dictator amid the 
cannon smoke of Waterloo had left Europe in the hands of the “‘ legiti- 
mate” dictators, with their not incomprehensible resolve that the 
_ stages which had led to the conflagration should not be repeated, 
coupled with a blindness to signs and portents and popular aspirations 
_ only too reminiscent of the old régime in France. The ideas of Pushkin 
and his friends, rooted in the enlightenment and humanitarianism of 
the eighteenth century, and insisting much on ““ constitutionalism,”’ 
may not seem very “ dangerous ’”’ to us; in the Russia of Alexander 
the First they were like a time bomb. 

Pushkin himself strikes us as having been more the friend of revolu- 
tionaries than a revolutionary himself; though he was compromised 
at the time of the abortive palace revolt of the ‘‘ Decembrists ”’ to the 
extent that he found it needful to rush to his house and burn numbers 
of papers before they could be examined. When all is said and done 
the Tsardom seems to have treated Pushkin with a notable lack of 
harshness. The thread of dissent from, if not of actual revolt against 
things as they were, runs throughout Pushkin’s life and work; and 
it was not broken even when towards the end of his all-too-short life 
a court appointment was more or less thrust on him. In the end he 
came to be regarded as almost the spiritual head of the Liberalism of 
his day. This, oddly enough in one way, may have made it easier for 
Soviet officialdom to watch benevolently and in fact signally to 
encourage the tremendous increase in Pushkin’s popularity in the past 
thirty years. (Lenin, whom thousands ignorant of his life and character 
would call a narrow fanatic and nothing more, was a keen lover of 
Pushkin, the arch-enemy of any such aridity of soul.) Soviet apologists 
have obviously worked on much subtler lines than any crudely naive 
thesis that Pushkin’s steps were in the right direction, though he did 
not, could not, go the whole road. But it is enough for us that Pushkin’s 
watchword was ‘‘ freedom ’’—whose “‘ banner torn but flying ”’ he 
sang with Byron. 

Those who know Tschaikovsky’s opera, the libretto of which was 
adapted from Pushkin by the composer’s brother Modeste, have a 
reasonable idea of the story of Evgeny Onegin. (Pronounce it 
“ Yevgaynii Anyaygin,”’ with the stress on the second syllable of the 
second word. Even then it is not absolutely right ; woe to him who 
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essays perfect translations of Russian words !) But although this is | 
rather unusual among operas in its restrained and plaintive tone, | 
there must always be something as it were louder-than-life, something | 
which smacks of cardboard “ goblets ’’ rather than teacups, about an | 
opera book. And Pushkin’s great verse-novel is outstanding for its | 
delicacy of treatment and subtlety of characterisation. One feels | 
he did not quite know what he was setting about, except that it 
was to be something like Byron’s Don Juan (which appeared at 
intervals between 1819, when Byron, of course, was already estab- 
lished as a European celebrity, and 1824). It has been suggested that 
he intended to write a sort of rollicking satire on the Russia of his day, 
and then realised it would only mean more hopeless conflict with the 
Government; but what seems equally likely is that, setting out 
flippantly and discursively, he found his theme developing and his 
characters emerging with claims of their own. 

There are really only two of them. There is Onegin, the man-about- 
St. Petersburg, bored with everything, with the fashionable delights | 
of the capital of the Tsars, with the country to which debts and a 
sudden landed legacy banish him. His boredom, we feel, is not entirely 
the Byronic pose of the day ; perhaps he was smitten with the fatal | 
disease of boredom with himself. There is Tatyana, the shy, silent, | 
dreaming and novel-reading daughter of country gentlefolk, Onegin’s | 
new neighbours, who falls deeply in love with him; and unable to | 
stand the torment of doubt and yearning, writes to him confessing | 
her love. Onegin, committed to his doctrine that nothing really matters | 
very much, is unable to maintain that the conventions are any excep- | 
tion; but he is nevertheless astounded that anyone could be so | 
unladylike (and Tatyana obviously had the presumption to think she } 
could feasibly be his wife) and also so unworldly. 

But at the same time—for his nature has many shades and facets— } 
his rejection of Tatyana is not really brutal, or callous, or unfeeling. 
But he is the kind of man who would fail to guess the value of Tatyana 
—a man, in fact, in whose eyes she would seem to have lowered herself 
in taking such a desperate step. The episode does not awaken his 
interest, and he goes away and forgets, unless he turns to it in moments 
of not uncomplacent reminiscence. The sequel is ironical, though 
Pushkin sounds a stern and almost tragic note. It is only when he 
sees her again in brilliant surroundings, the wife of another man 
(Prince N.), that he can fall passionately in love with her. When, 
tortured in his turn, he confesses this, she tells him her love has never 
died, but that she is quite simply determined to be a faithful and 
grateful wife; and goes, leaving Onegin ‘‘ thunderstruck.”’ 

Add to this the duel, forecasting Pushkin’s own appalling end, 
in which Onegin, after some stupid and pointless attentions to Tat- 
yana’s sister Olga, kills her lover Lensky, the poetic soul with the long 
hair and the addiction to German poetry and philosophy (to the 
Russian mind then if not later what was German was essentially 
vague and cloudy and visionary) ; and you really have the whole of 
this poem, which is probably the greatest ‘novel in verse” ever 
written. But it is in verse, and—alas for the non-Russian reader— 
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so much depends on the verse. The stanza is not Byron’s otfava rima, 
borrowed from the old Italian burlesque poets, in Don Juan, 
having six lines of alternate rhymes, and a couplet which it has been 
said mocks the sense of what precedes it. Pushkin’s is of fourteen lines, 
again with a concluding couplet, but with a complicated rhyming 
scheme which makes much use of “‘feminine’”’ or double rhymes, 
which are certainly more plentiful in Russian than in English, though 
Pushkin complained of their scarcity. This, I imagine, must make any 
ambitious translator of Onegin a tired and troubled man. But 
how effective in the original the measure is, with its captivating lilt, 
as much suited to Pushkin’s silvery, Chopinesque kind of pathos as 
to the moods of gaiety in which he digresses—sometimes, it must be 
confessed, a little too widely—and talks before the curtain, as it 
were. 

_ Pushkin, depicting Lensky—killed by Onegin’s bullet—lying in the 
snow, reflects on whether the young man would really have fulfilled 
his poetic promise, or gradually have reconciled himself to common- 
place things and become fat and gouty at forty. Pushkin shrugs his 
shoulders, and in a few musical, elegiac lines, dismisses poor Lensky. 
Pushkin himself when he met a similar fate only a few years after 
writing them was thirty-seven, and there was no evidence that his 
powers had declined or his aspirations been dulled. His death and 
the manner of it seem all the more exasperating—as well as tragic— 
since he was the victim of triviality ; the wife bent on worldly “ succes- 
ses,’ who could not forbear coquetting with the persistent young 
admirer ; the young man himself (a French refugee named d’Anthés) 
whose follies and recklessness have become matters of history since 
his hand blotted out one of the world’s greatest poets ; and a whole 
crowd of fashionables and court nobodies who hated Pushkin not 
merely for his opinions but also, one suspects, for his genius. 

An English translation of Evgeny Onegin, by H. Spalding, pub- 
lished in 1881, seems to have been the first complete one. (At least 
it is the first mentioned in the apparently exhaustive list of transla- 
tions in Professor Ernest J. Simmons’s monumental and supremely 
useful book on Pushkin.) It did not, however, do much to dispel 
the darkness of that age when so few had knowledge of Pushkin’s 
real standing. Bohn’s Libraries, which, translated so much in the 
later nineteenth century, so often in an uninspired, slab-cake 
sort of style, ventured only on the prose tales of one ‘‘ Poushkin.” 
Gradually more and more translations of Pushkin’s poems, with 
fragments of Onegin, began to appear. A complete translation of 
Onegin was given in an American volume of Pushkin’s works in 
1936, and a little later Professor Oliver Elton brought out a careful and 
readable version here ; and if in general this reads “ like a translation,” 
we must admit the appalling difficulties of the job. But one of the 
most famous London bookshops assures me that Professor Elton’s 
version is no longer in print, and that in fact there is no translation of 
Onegin now obtainable, unless secondhand, which seems an 
intolerable situation. 

The great nineteenth-century Russians, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, 
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Tolstoy, Tchekhov, are read all over the world. Nobody doubts that 
Russia possesses a literature of supreme importance. How perplexing 
it must seem to Russians that we should take so little account of 
Pushkin, almost the founder of that literature, looked up to by writers 
and critics as the leader and master, and awarded that central position 
which England gives to Shakespeare, Italy to Dante, Germany to 
Goethe. There has, of course, been some change, for we have had in 
a matter of two or three decades a handbook by Prince Mirsky, 
Professor Simmons’s book, some writings of Professor Janko Lavrin,} 
and one or two biographies of Pushkin in a more or less popular style. | 
(The latest Britannica still clings to the column and a bit which 
appeared in the English-edited fourteenth edition, and that unsigned 
although other articles on great Russians are by Prince Mirsky himself. 
The new Chambers’s, with a neat summary by Professor Gleb Struve, 
does seem to put the matter more in balance.) 

Two explanations have been given fairly frequently for the relative 
neglect of Pushkin outside his own country. The first is the very 
obvious one of language ; Russian is not a common attainment among 
Western Europeans, and Pushkin, though an important prose-writer,, 
was above all a poet, a verbal magician. Has the second been exagger-} 
ated ? It has been said that Pushkin does not appear to us as typically 
Russian ; but perhaps our notions of the typically Russian have been 
gained from one or two striking and highly influential writers—from 
the endless spiritual strife of Dostoievsky, for instance, or the vaguely ' 
charming figures, always by-passing one another in their efforts to 
communicate, in Tchekhov’s.autumnal landscapes. On the other side, , 
surely the characters in War and Peace or Anna Karenina, for’ 
example, behave in a perfectly ‘‘ normal’’—and therefore must we 
not add typically English ?—way. The mention of “snow” every 
now and again comes as quite a shock. 

The measure and balance we associate with “‘ classicism ”’ actually’ 
mean a great deal to Russians, and that is what they find in Pushkin, , 
though in a curious way he became associated with the European, 
romantic revival of his time. If he had read and had been stimulated. 
by the big romantic figures—Scott, Byron and the already deified . 
Shakespeare—he was steeped in the French writers of the eighteenth. 
century. Onegin certainly represents a good step in getting to: 
know Pushkin; but there is an extraordinary range in his work, 
which includes folk tales in verse, such as Russlan and Ludmilla ; 
“ sophisticated ’’ verse stories on the Byronic model but with an. 
original flavour like Count Nulin: a wealth of shorter poems ; 
the historical tragedy Boris Godunov and several short plays which. 
again strike us as having an unusual flavour; the prose novel, 
The Captain's Daughter ; and the prose tales, of which the taut and 
attractively bitter-tasting Queen of Spades has probably gained the 
highest popularity of any of Pushkin’s works outside Russia. There 
are miscalculations, and much is fragmentary and unfinished; but 
the general impression is of just the right degree of strength exerted 
to produce the required effect. Nothing is too long; much is too 
short—both happy and wise the author whose readers complain of 
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that! Pushkin would probably have been horrified by the unending 
size of War and Peace or The Brothers Karamazov. 

Professor Elton for his version of Onegin used the Russian text 
in the complete Pushkin issued by S. Tomashevsky and K. Khalabaev 
in 1930. Tomashevsky also edited with more than German thorough- 
ness the one-volume edition of Pushkin’s works, which was one of the 
authors I myself bought when in that very centenary year, 1937, I 
was struggling to acquire a “ reading knowledge”’ of Russian. The 
assistant at the Russian bookshop was appalled: Tchekhov, for the 
novice, yes, but decidedly not Pushkin. I did not disclose my secret 
ambition to read Evgeny Onegin in the original, or that it was my 
practical experience that poetry yields up its treasures to those of 
alien tongue much more readily than is generally believed ; but took 
it home, and improved my reading with the prose stories. There was 
subsequent steady progress, with some faltering ; and if anyone asks : 
“ Has it been worth while ?’’ I can at least say “‘ I have read Onegin 
twice in Russian, and dipped into it innumerable times,” with some 
pride. The volume is a sort of “ people’s edition,’ very readable in 
spite of its double columns. Gazing at its majestic bulk on the shelf, 
I reflect that if the aim behind its issue was “‘a Pushkin in every 
home,” and if it is not left unread beside the Russian equivalent of 
the aspidistra in the parlour, it is a not unhopeful thing. There is so 
much of civilisation, European civilisation, about this writer who 
emerged when Russia had lately shaken herself free of barbarism and 
was still enmeshed in feudalism. 

DENZIL ENGLAND, 


THE PROBLEM OF CYPRUS 


HE Cyprus question goes from bad to worse. The deadlock 
between the sponsors of Enosis, or union with Greece, and the 
British Government is as complete as anything could be, and 

will never be broken by reiterated statements by the Colonial Secretary 
or the Governor that ‘“‘ no change is contemplated in the status of the 
island.” This thorny issue, if not as dangerous as was the Palestine 
crisis of recent history, can at least become as prickly and uncom- 
fortable as our relations with Egypt ; in the event of war with Russia, 
were it still unsettled, it might jeopardise the goodwill and loyalty 
which brought 30,000 Cypriots to the side of Great Britain in the fight 
against the Axis. Thus the Cyprus problem is no longer just a bother- 
some colonial question with which Britain may deal in her slow, 
traditional way but an international affair in which the principles of 
the United Nations Charter, setting forth the rights of all peoples to 
self-determination, are involved. The march of events, which has 
turned this formerly very neglected island into a territory of great 
strategic importance in the Eastern Mediterranean, does not in any 
way lessen the moral dilemma in which Britain and America will find 
themselves when facing world opinion on the subject. The war against 
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the North Koreans, in which the military might of America and the }) 
United Nations has been brought to bear, has given unexpected moral. 
weight to the two Cypriot delegations now appealing for world sup- | 
port, for ostensibly it was undertaken in order to defend the right || 
of the South Koreans to have the kind of government they }jj 


desired. 


The delegation with the greater prestige and backing, that of the |} 
Right Wing led by the Greek Orthodox Bishop of Kyrenia, took their |} 
case to Lake Success after visiting Athens, Paris and London. The |) 
Left Wing delegation, representing the Communist elements, made : 
known their intention of going to the Soviet Union, France, Czecho- || 
slovakia, India and other member States of the United Nations if | 
they did not get satisfaction in this country. So the Cypriot pot is | 


kept boiling, and will go on boiling; and the fact that the Com- 


munists did not always support Enosis but not many months ago | 


agitated for self-government, on the argument that anything was 
better than union with the “ monarcho-Fascists,”’ will not stay the 
hand of destiny. No doubt China and the Asian world will judge 


American and British assurances about Formosa by the manner in || 
which they deal.with a friendly and well-disposed people within their ] 
own professedly democratic orbit. Whether the Cypriot. people would } 
be well advised, from the point of view of economic well-being, to | 
remain under the British Crown rather than to be united with a | 


Greece rising painfully from economic ruin is outside this vexed 


question. The sheer logic of the Cypriot case for union is irresistible. | 
On January 15th this year 96 per cent. of the population, totalling } 
451,200, of whom more than three-quarters, or 361,199, are Greeks, | 
decided by an orderly conducted plebiscite, organised by the Church, } 
to be incorporated within their motherland, Greece. The poll took 
place amid scenes of great enthusiasm, slogans and banners in favour } 
of Enosis being displayed everywhere. The British authorities, who | 


frowned on the whole proceedings, could do nothing to stop this 


demonstration of the popular will, and an attempt to prevent teachers | 


from voting failed. 

It is idle and futile to represent Enosis as the inspiration of agitators 
and Communists. Numerically, the Communist Party in Cyprus is 
small, though well organised and having much influence in the trade 
unions. It is more accurate to say that the Greek Orthodox Church 
is the power behind the movement, though it is ridiculous to assert 
that its leadership arises out of Britain’s refusal to countenance its 
secular power, regarding it as a sort of unestablished Church of Cyprus. 
It is entwined in the lives of the Greek people of Cyprus, but no more 
and no less than during the long dark night of the Turkish occupation 
and more recently during the German-Italian occupation and the 


guerrilla rebellion, when it kept alight the torch of libert 
Greek spirit of selfless patriotism. tty and the 


The first thing which must be grasped by the British Government | 
and the American State Department in attempting to resolve the 


Cyprus question is that, whatever the motives of the small section 


which adheres to the Communist faith, the overwhelming majority of — 
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Greeks, at home and abroad, including nearly a million in America, 
ardently desire union with Greece. In other words, a reasoned spirit 
of Hellenism, which desires the unification of territory predominantly 
inhabited by Greeks, and having nothing to do with the “ Great 
Idea ” of half a century ago, is as much alive to-day as is the innate 
Greek patriotism which may be regarded as its twin emotion. The 
Greeks laugh, as well they might, at the suggestion made in certain 
responsible quarters in Britain that geographically ‘“ Aphrodite’s 
Isle ’’ was never part of Greece. Quite apart from the fact that the 
Greek settlements in Cyprus were established in the middle of the 
seventh century B.C., one may quote Sir Ronald Storrs, Governor of 
the island at the time of the trouble in 1931, for whom the Cypriots 
have no particular affection: ‘‘ The Greekness of the Cypriots is 
indisputable . . . no sensible person will deny that the Cypriot is Greek- 
speaking, Greek-thinking and Greek-feeling.’’ Or Sir Anton Bertram, 
formerly puisne Judge: ‘‘ There is probably no region of the Levant 
where Greek civilisation has had a more intense or a more successful 
struggle to establish itself.’ Still more relevantly, the Greeks can 
recall the words of Mr. Churchill himself when he visited Cyprus in 
1907 as Under-Secretary for the Colonies: “I think it is only natural 
that the Cypriot people, who are of Greek descent, should regard their 
incorporation with what may be called their mother country as an 
ideal to be earnestly, devoutly and fervently cherished. Such a feeling 
is an example of the patriotic devotion which so nobly characterises 
the Greek nation.” 

That the disturbed state of the world has made Cyprus strategically 
important, and has therefore radically altered the situation in the 
British Government’s view, is no positive argument against Enosis. 
We are living in a politically dynamic world, in which self-determination 
is the only possible basis for the lasting pacification of politically 
unsettled regions. The day when great Powers could keep small peoples 
permanently under their heel, against their will, is past. On this 
Cyprus issue, mainland Greeks, no less feelingly than the Cypriots 
themselves, will tell you that Mr. Attlee, in the House of Commons on 
December 2oth, 1946, stated categorically : ‘“‘ The British Government 
does not compel any people to stay in the Empire against their will.” 
Of course, they will add immediately, there is, above everything, the 
explicit ruling of the Charter of the United Nations on the point. The 
tragedy of the deadlock over Cyprus is that instead of the matter 
becoming a wrangle which may sour the historic Anglo-Greek friend- 
ship, it could be so easily adjusted to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
enabling Cyprus to play its part all the more effectively in the defence 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. No one denies that, in relation to the 
Aegean Sea exits to the Mediterranean, to the Suez Canal—within 300 
‘miles distance by air—and the whole Middle East, Cyprus occupies a 
vital position in the anti-Communist defensive scheme of things. The 
United States, with an eye on its important oil interests in Iraq and 
Persia, may think that since Britain is virtually out of Egypt it is 
all the more reason why we should hold on to Cyprus. But no territory 
was ever made more secure for occupying Powers by alienating the 
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native population or by such Powers sitting on top of a smouldering | 
political volcano. The Greeks are not a politically suspect people ; on the | 
contrary, as a people they have given the world the most impressive | 
of all demonstrations of the sacrifices they are prepared to make to | 
retain their own way of life. They rightly feel that they are not less | 
worthy of trust on the part of Britain than the Egyptians and the | 
Indians, regarding whom the British Government’s decisions were | 
described by the late Professor Laski, at the Labour Party Conference | 
in 1946, as having “that sense of imaginative magnanimity which | 
strengthens the power of Great Britain to give to the world that sense | 
of moral leadership it needs so urgently.” || 

Common sense and logic both strongly suggest as a solution that 
Cyprus should be placed under Greek sovereignty, with the same grace |} 
as Britain handed back the Ionian Isles to Greece—a step she has |} 
never had any cause to regret—but with such guarantees as may be | 
amicably arranged. The United States and Great Britain could lease 
the air and naval bases they are now constructing on the island on 
the most permanent terms, and Britain’s £6 million plan for economic || 
development could go hand in hand with the defensive works. With } 
this happy arrangement Cyprus could continue to be, as a correspondent || 
of The Times described it, “‘ an island of prosperity, peace and personal | 
freedom in an area which is notable for its lack of them.” If the | 
struggling Greek State could not, on its own, finance the development | 
of Cyprus, it is certain that under this ‘“ dual-ownership”’ scheme } 
the Greek economy would benefit to a large extent, because Cyprus is | 
one of the most fertile islands in the Mediterranean. This is the only } 
solution, I earnestly submit, ‘ within the framework of Anglo-Greek } 
friendship.” 

If there was ever any doubt about the attitude of the Greek Govern- 
ment itself, as distinct from that of the Cypriots themselves, there can | 
be none now. Since the liberation most Greek Governments have been |} 
difident about expressing themselves unequivocally on the subject, } 
in fear of doing harm to Greece’s international position, but the Greek 
Parliament has now dispelled all such doubts. In receiving the Cypriot } 
delegation to Athens led by the Church leaders, the Boule unanimously | 
affirmed its belief in Enosis. This declaration actually re-affirmed a | 
resolution moved in the Chamber by M. Sophoulis early in 1947, | 
shortly before he became Prime Minister: ‘‘ This Fourth Greek | 
National Assembly, considering that the moment has arrived to express | 
amicably and clearly to our great friend and ally its demand for the 
union of Cyprus with the Mother Country, unanimously declares that 
such union does not constitute simply a wish or an aspiration of the 
Cypriot people, but a unanimous and imperative claim of the whole 
Greek nation.” 

Sir Andrew Wright, the present Governor of Cyprus, has recently | 
been to London for consultations at the Colonial Office. The talks, one 
gathers, concerned defence as well as constitutional questions. Whether 
magnanimity of the required kind will issue from those conversations 
remains to be seen, but if the medicine is ‘‘ as before ’”’ there will be 
no cessation of the tension in Cyprus. A dispatch from the Nicosia 
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correspondent of the Manchester Guardian towards the end of last 
summer is worth quoting on this point : ‘‘ The Press campaign for the 
union of Cyprus with Greece has been going on with renewed vigour 
since Sir Andrew Wright arrived on the island, and it is evident that 
nothing the British Government can offer the people in the way of a 
constitution or even self-government will satisfy them. In reply to a 
question whether the Cyprus National Party would prefer the union 
of Cyprus with a Communist Greece rather than remain under British 
rule, Dr. Dervis, Mayor of Nicosia, said: ‘We hereby expressly 
declare that, although the assumption you postulate for Greece cannot 
be realised, we would nevertheless prefer to be united with Mother 
Greece and be ruled under any régime.’ ”’ 

The hypothetical prospect of a Communist Greece is an idea which 
troubles the Greeks far less than it appears to disturb the imaginations 
-of the British Government. If Greece succumbed to Communist 
forces, Cyprus by itself could hardly maintain the Anglo-American 
position in the Middle East. On the other hand, even if the Com- 
munists rose to power in Greece—which could never happen under 
freely conducted elections—Cyprus would surely never fall into 
enemy hands with British and American air and naval power concen- 
trated in the Eastern Mediterranean. The world situation, grave as it is, 
has not worsened so much that we can no longer afford to exclude 
such hypothetical fears and allow of a more optimistic and mag- 
nanimous attitude. It has been truly said that nowhere among 
British possessions is the moral case for retention weaker, and 
the British Government’s position is made all the more indefensible 
by reason of the fact that Britain twice, not once as is generally 
imagined, considered offering Cyprus to Greece. In 1915 it was offered 
to Greece by Sir Edward Grey as an inducement to Greece to enter 
the war on the side of the Allies. That was when the tug-of-war was 
going on between Venizelos and King Constantine. Acting with 
unusual enterprise, the British Foreign Office instructed Sir Francis 
Elliot, British Minister at Athens, to make the offer; the occasion 
was to be dramatised, so that the emotional Greeks would be swept off 
their feet. It was arranged that the Archbishop of Cyprus should be 
landed from a British warship in Greece, and publicly announce the 
union of Cyprus with Greece. The idea was dropped, but subsequently 
the offer was made formally to M. Zaimes, the Greek Premier, who 
refused it and stood firmly by his neutrality decision. The following 
year Greece was forced into the war by the Allies, but Cyprus remained 
outside her fold. , 

At Paris, in 1919, Venizelos received specious promises that, once 
the Greek question as a whole was settled, Cyprus would become part 
of Greece. Next, following conversations the same year between 
Venizelos and Tittoni, the Italian Foreign Minister, it was agreed by 
Italy that a plebiscite would be held in the Dodecanese fifteen years 
after the cession of Cyprus to Greece by Britain. The agreement was 
denounced by Mussolini, and Greece did not get the Dodecanese until 
after the second world war. Cyprus still remains outside her grasp. But 
previous to 1915 Britain was disposed to cede Cyprus to Greece. Mr. 
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Churchill, in 1912, was shrewdly drawing lessons from the two Balkan 
wars, and he predicted that within a few years there would be a greater | 
conflagration in Europe, involving large and small States. Whilst | 
satisfied about the Western Mediterranean, he was not so happy about | 
the Adriatic and the Eastern Mediterranean, and he reasoned that | 
Britain would require bases farther east than Malta. He thought of | 
Corfu, but the international agreement governing the cession of the | 
Ionian Isles to Greece forbade any lending of Corfu to Britain in return 
for the suggested offer of Cyprus to Greece. The Greeks, as an alter- | 
native, proposed the use of Cephalonia, with an adequate harbour at 
Argostoli capable of accommodating all the ships needed in defence of | 
the Adriatic. M. Venizelos, however, was at this time fully engaged in 
pressing other claims on behalf of Greece, and before Cyprus could be | 
settled the first world war had broken out. 

It might have been said, before the formulation of the Truman 
policy, which brought Greece and Turkey into the Western defensive 
scheme, that it was unwise, from the point of view of the dangerous |} 
world political trend, to take Cyprus out of the keeping of a great 
Power and hand it over to a weak, though gallant, ally. This argument |} 
is still less valid to-day, when both Greece and Turkey are associating |} 
themselves with the Atlantic Pact Powers in a plan for defence of the | 
Eastern Mediterranean. Indeed, at the time of the announcement of the | 
Truman policy, the State Department seems to have been favourably f 
disposed to the proposal that Cyprus should go to Greece. Secret ff 
documents circulated to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House | 
of Representatives, and subsequently made public, disclosed a recom- | 
mendation that Britain should cede Cyprus to Greece, “‘ provided due [J 
provision is made for the security of British lines of communication.” | 
No further indication of America’s attitude was forthcoming, but one |} 
supposes that Britain raised objections by pointing out that the | 
geographical position of Cyprus in relation to the Suez Canal is similar } 
to that of certain Caribbean territories in relation to the Panama Canal. 
The intransigence of the Russians would undoubtedly harden the 
British Foreign Office against ceding the island, and whilst the world |} 
situation has not improved in the interval, British objections have } 
no more validity than formerly. Although Britain is now making | 
honest and generous efforts to atone for the shocking neglect of the | 
past years, even if wages are still low and there have been recent | 
stupid official blunders, such as the imprisonment of six members of | 
the municipal council of Limassol, including the Mayor, for refusing 
to restore two street names that they had changed—one was called 
after a former Governor, Sir Richard Palmer—the fact must be faced | 
that the Cypriots have resolutely made up their minds to have no 
truck with any sort of constitution. In his desire for Hellenic unity |} 
the Greek is uncompromising and relentless and sooner or later Britain 
will be obliged to give way. Better now, with grace, than later, with 
an humiliating loss of prestige. 


THoMAS ANTHEM. 


THE NEED FOR AN INOUIRY INTO 
DIVORCE 


IVORCE law reform, like many other sexual or religious 
subjects, is one which arouses fierce controversy and is too little 
considered calmly and rationally. Moreover, unlike most 

political controversies, it is not a party matter, both supporters and 
opponents of it being found in all parties, although the parties to the 
left tend to contain more who favour it. The supporters of reform are 
largely unorganised except in the Marriage Law Reform Society. They 
include numerous sufferers from the present law, a number of Rational- 
ists, many liberal-minded Christians in all the Churches except that of 
Rome, and some lawyers and other persons who consider that in 
principle the existing laws are wrong. The opponents of reform are 
more highly organised and are to be found, first, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, secondly, in large sections of the Anglican Church, including 
the Mothers’ Union, and, thirdly, among that large section of the 
population which likes to leave things as they are and, being happily or 
indifferently married, takes no interest in the sufferings of other people. 
Views on what divorce law should be differ widely. A few hold that 
marriage should be terminable without recourse to the Courts at the 
will of either party, as was formerly the case in Soviet Russia ; more 
accept the principle of divorce by consent as it is found in Roman Law 
and that of certain Continental countries. Others think that a mere 
extension of the grounds on which divorce is granted would be sufficient, 
and some would extend the grounds to include incompatibility of 
temperament. Some opponents of reform are satisfied with the law as 
it is. Others would allow divorce only for adultery. Some extreme 
upholders of ecclesiastical tradition would abolish divorce altogether. 
They take the view that no dissolution of marriage, whatever the 
grounds, is permissible and that all divorce is sinful. All, however, 
recognise grounds, such as incapacity to consummate or want of consent, 
for annulling a marriage. It is not surprising that with this diversity of 
views and the fierce emotions which people unthinkingly attach to them, 
no Government likes to touch the subject of divorce law reform and 
generally does not do so until the social situation has got so bad and the 
demand for reform so overwhelming that it can no longer be ignored. 
This is sufficiently illustrated by the history of divorce in England. 

Despite proposals for giving the Courts jurisdiction in divorce put 

forward by Cranmer and other bishops in 1552 in the reign of Edward VI, 

divorce was only possible up to 1857 by a private Act of Parliament 

which cost something like £1,000 to obtain. No further major reforms 
were obtained until A. P. Herbert’s Act of 1937. The important thing 
to note about these Acts of 1857 and 1937 is that they were both 
preceded by Royal Commissions of Inquiry. These Commissions _ 
ascertained the facts, and from the facts, as they were dispassionately 

found, recommendations for reform were made. The Act of 1857 was 
the result of a Royal Commission in 1853. Another Royal Commission, 
which reported in 1912, was the result of a debate in the House of 
Lords, when Lord Gorell, President of the Divorce Division for some 
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years, moved a motion on divorce law reform. Although Bills based onjj, 
the 1912 Report several times passed the House of Lords, it was noth} 
until 1937 that the House of Commons had enough courage to pass af 
Bill embodying most of the recommendations made by the Commission. | 
Both inquiries were preceded by judicial remarks calling attention to}} 
defects in the existing law. In 1845 Mr. Justice Maule, in sentencing aj} 
prisoner convicted of bigamy, said : 

Prisoner at the bar, you have been convicted of the offence of bigamy, j} 
that is to say, of marrying a woman while you have a wife still alive, }} 
though it is true she has deserted you, and is living with another man. ] 
You have, therefore, committed a crime against the law of your country, j}) 
and you have also acted under very serious misapprehension of the course} 
you ought to have pursued. You should have gone to the Ecclesiastical]} 
Court and there obtained, against your wife, a decree, called a mensa et 
thoro. You should then have brought an action in the courts of common} 
law, and recovered, as no doubt you would have recovered, damagess 
against the man who injured you. Armed with these decrees, you should] 
have approached the legislature and obtained an Act of Parliament, jj 
which would have rendered you free to marry the person you have4} 
taken upon yourself to marry with no such sanction. It is quite true}} 
that these proceedings would have cost you perhaps five or six hundred 
or a thousand pounds, whereas you probably have not as many pence. } 
But the law knows no distinction between rich and poor. 

In 1906, in the case of Dodd v. Dodd, Lord Gorell, then President off] 
the Divorce Division, made the following remarks in connection with} 
separation orders made by magistrates : 

At the same time it may be doubted whether these summary proceed-- 
ings are suitable for the determination of matters which affect the whole} 
future life of the parties and their children. 

There is, further, a broad and very serious ground upon which the} 
operation of these orders is open to question, having regard to the very} 
large extent to which they are being obtained, viz. at the rate of over} 
7,000 a year; so that, at any given time, there must be an extremely} 
large number of people living separately under orders made during the} 
previous years. That ground is that the direct tendency of these orders¥ 
appears to be to encourage immorality and to produce deplorable results. | 

Applied first in an age remote and in a state of society different from 
the present, the remedy of permanent separation for matrimoniall] 
grievances would always seem to have been injudicious, even in days} 
when persons could not escape from their surroundings as they can now, | 
and when they were more amenable to the pressure and censures of the: 
Church, and is now probably to be regarded as more unsatisfactory still! 
and as tending to demoralisation and providing inadequate justice. to) 
the innocent. ; 

It is interesting to note that in the recent case of Hosegood v. Hosegood | 
(The Times, March 25th, 1950) Lord Justice Denning, sitting in the: 
Court of Appeal, said : 

The Court is not at liberty to grant a divorce simply because the: 
marriage has utterly broken down. It might be a good thing if it could| 
do so after long years of separation, even if the separation was originally ' 
by agreement or for some cause short of cruelty ; but the Statute does, 
not permit it. 

It is thirty-eight years since the last Royal Commission on divorce, 
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and the question here considered is whether there is a case for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission now to consider the present 
operation of the marriage and divorce laws. There has been widespread 
public concern at the large number of divorces since the war, which at 
one time were running at the rate of nearly 50,000 a year, although the 
number has now fallen. It has been frequently said that this large 
number of divorces is breaking up the institution of marriage and 
undermining the family as it is known. What is overlooked by these 
superficial critics is that divorce is not the cause of a break-up of a 
matriage ; the causes are to be found among those factors which destroy 
the union—the emotional tensions and conflicts within either or both 
of the partners to the marriage, often due to the parents’ influence, or to 
illness, or to bad housing conditions, or some other factor commonly 
hidden from the outside world, or to several such factors together. 
Divorce is merely a relief for a disease. Broken marriages are not 
prevented by an illiberal divorce law. The break-up is only transferred 
into another form. The number of divorces, however, when coupled 
with the large number of separated spouses, may lead to support for a 
dispassionate inquiry into the present operation of the law. 

On the marriage law itself it is probable that little needs to be done 
except possibly to consider if the ceremony should be made more public. 
It is probably not desirable at the present stage of opinion to enact that 
certificates of health must be provided by an engaged couple. The law 
about whom one may marry, however, should be looked at. Is there any 
valid reason for maintaining the prohibition of marriage with a divorced 
wife’s sister or a divorced husband’s brother ? Ina recent debate in the 
House of Lords (Hansard, November 23rd, 1950; Vol. 169, No. 11; 
Lords, col. 478) Lord Mancroft said he had particulars of 417 couples 
who were waiting to marry in such circumstances. Is there any case 
for maintaining the general prohibition against marriage with a deceased 
or divorced spouse’s relations? Are there valid scientific or social 
reasons why they should be forbidden ? 

Most problems arise, however, in connection with dissolution of 
marriage, and the most important aspect of this which it is thought 
should be inquired into is the problem of separation without divorce. 
The remarks of Lord Gorell in 1906 about the injurious social conse- 
quences of separation are, it is submitted, as valid to-day as when they 
were made. A few separations arise as a result of judicial separation 
orders in the High Court. A judicial separation corresponds to the 
divorce from bed and board which the Ecclesiastical Courts 
granted before 1857. This, although called a divorce, was, in fact, only 
a permanent separation and did not permit the parties to it to re-marry. 

Most separations nowadays, however, arise as a result of magistrates’ 
maintenance or separation orders. Magistrates have wide powers to 
grant a wife a maintenance order on the grounds of her husband's 
desertion, persistent cruelty, adultery or neglect to maintain herself and 
her infant children. If an order is made the husband will be required to 
pay his wife a weekly sum by way of maintenance. The order becomes 
a separation order if a clause is inserted that the wife is not bound to 
cohabit with her husband, but it is rare nowadays that the addition of 
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this clause is of any value to the wife. The number of magistrates’ 
orders granted annually is important, as is shown by the following 
figures : 


1920 I1I,602 
1930 II,296 
1936 9,854 
1939 10,538 
1946 25,400 
1947 20,750 
1948 18,431 
1949 16,951 


In addition, in 1949, 7,455 orders were made under the Guardianship} 
of Infants Acts where couples were separated. In 1948 this figure wa 
smaller—6,066. It is likely that at least 200,000 maintenance or 
guardianship orders are in force which are evidence of separated couples. 

Moreover, thousands of couples are separated by agreement, formal 
or informal, or have just drifted apart. In the case of such separationsy 
there can be no divorce on grounds of desertion. Desertion in law means: 
the deliberate abandonment of one spouse by the other spouse withoutt 
good reasons and against his or her will. The offence of desertion, | 
therefore, cannot exist in cases of separation, since neither spouse hass 
deliberately left the other. Therefore, if one spouse, where there is a 
separation, desires a divorce, there must be evidence of adultery by the 
other. But this may not exist, and (assuming there are no grounds fort 
cruelty, which is fortunately rare in comparison to other offences) to; 
get a divorce at all adultery must be committed. This may mean that 
adultery which does not exist has to be committed if a divorce is to be4 
obtained. To do this by agreement is collusive and is therefore illegal 
and supposed to be a bar to divorce. It is, moreover, distasteful to! 
many people, particularly women, to commit adultery. An adulterouss 
union may not exist ; the would-be adulterer may have difficulty in 
finding a partner, and, if one is found, he or she may dislike being named 
in a divorce case. The result, therefore, may be the hiring of women (and 
occasionally men) for what is sometimes simulated adultery (see A. P.. 
Herbert’s novel Holy Deadlock). Other parties recoil from this rathert 
sordid procedure and wait patiently for a reform of the law. 

Divorce, moreover, is based on the strange theory of matrimonial! 
offence and only the “innocent ” party can petition for divorce. This: 
enables a divorce to be denied where the “ innocent ”’ party is vindic- 
tive, or has injured pride, or says he or she believes divorce to be wrong, 
generally on religious grounds, or will not take the necessary trouble. 
No statistics are available of the numbers of cases where divorce is 
refused, but it is significant that when Lt.-Col. Marcus Lipton, M.P., put 
an amendment down to a private member’s Bill in the House of 
Commons in the summer of 1949 which would have permitted divorce 
by either party on the ground only of separation for seven years or more, 
he received over 2,000 letters from sufferers from the present divorce 
law. Numbers of cases are on record where divorce is refused by the 
innocent party for twenty, thirty or even forty years. A typical case is 
that of a man who left his wife in 1922. In 1923 he formed a new union 
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and there were three children of it. He is now over seventy and naturally 
wants to marry the mother of his children before he dies. His legal wife 
is over sixty, and, while there are suspicions of her conduct, no evidence 
is available. She was accordingly asked by her husband to divorce him 
for desertion or adultery. Although she has not seen him for twenty- 
eight years she has refused to divorce him and he must die with his 
nominal marriage to a vindictive wife still undissolved. 

Where a divorce is not possible because of one of the foregoing factors 
or because of cost (the minimum cost is still about £40 and generally 
£60 or £70) the choice is lifelong celibacy and childlessness, or an extra- 
marital union. Thousands choose the latter, and one party, generally the 
woman, changes her name by deed poll and so the pair masquerade as 
married. Children of these unions are in law illegitimate, and to avoid 
this appearing on birth certificates the register is often falsified, the 
name of the woman’s husband sometimes even being put down as the 
father. Moreover, the woman partner as a mistress and not as a wife 
has relatively few rights from the man’s insurance under the National 
Insurance Act, 1946. On intestacy neither party to one of these unions 
has, even after living together thirty or more years, any right to the 
property of the other, and much injustice results from this fact. 

It is submitted that the number and results of these extra-marital 
unions need to be inquired into. Consideration should be given to their 
effects on society. The relation between these unions and inadequate 
grounds for divorce should be looked at. A Western Australian Act of 
1945 permits divorce to either party after five years’ separation, and the 
Denning Report (Cmd. 7024) of 1947 suggested for consideration divorce 
after seven years’ separation (paragraph 86 (iii)). A Commission should 
consider if long separation ought to be a ground for divorce. 

There are other aspects of the divorce law which need to be inquired 
into. For instance, the bars which may prevent a divorce are strange. 
A petitioner’s own adultery is a discretionary bar. Full details of the 
adultery, why, where, when and with whom it was committed, must be 
disclosed to the Court and may prevent the divorce. The Court has a 
discretion to withhold it, and the right to a divorce is lost. This is not 
the law in Scotland. Many people resent this inquiry which has to be 
made by their solicitor and deliberately lie and conceal their own 
adultery. Very few are found out. Moreover, the more adultery, the 
less chance there is of a divorce. It is not easy to see how society can 
benefit by the refusal of a divorce in such circumstances. Where a 
divorce is refused on these grounds, both parties will probably form new 
unions outside marriage. 

Collusion, which broadly speaking is agreement by husband and wife 
to provide evidence and to deceive the Court, is an absolute bar to 
divorce. Thus an agreement between two spouses that one shall commit 
adultery upon which the other will take proceedings is collusive. But it 
is often difficult in practice to know what agreements are collusive, and 
arrangements about the incidence of costs and custody of children tend 
to be made surreptitiously and on the telephone so that there is no 
record of them. The interests of the children when this takes place are 
often entirely disregarded and they become mere bargaining factors 
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between husband and wife. (For an account of how the Divorce Cour 
ignores the interests of children see the final report of the Dennin 
Committee.) Responsible adults often consider that if a divorce i 
necessary it should be by agreement and without rancour and ill will 
They may, therefore, ignore the law of collusion, commit perjury, an¢ 
swear there is none, when in fact there is. Although the theory o 
divorce only for a matrimonial “ offence ’’ assumes that the “ innocent ’ 
party comes into the Divorce Court determined to punish the guilt: 
party who is, ex hypothesi, solely responsible for the breakdown of thi 
marriage, the King’s Proctor, in his evidence to the Royal Commission 
of 1912, said he thought that 75 per cent. of divorce cases were in fac 
divorce by consent. This figure suggests that there is an alarming 
amount of perjury in the Divorce Court. It is probable that, in fact 
there has been a very substantial drop in the number of collusive 
cases since the Act of 1937 anda Commission ought to ascertainifthisis the 
case, and if collusion is still prevalent, consider measures for lessening it 

Other questions would need consideration. What is the value of the 
prohibition of divorce during the first three years of marriage, and has 
it in fact helped to stabilise marriage ? No such bar exists in Scotland 
Are the present grounds for divorce adequate ; should they be redefinec 
or extended ? It has been held, for instance, that neither three years: 
wilful refusal of sexual intercourse nor imprisonment can be treated a: 
desertion, and Jesbianism is not in itself a ground for divorce. Should al 
matrimonial offences be subsumed under one category of incompatti- 
bility of temperament ? Is it desirable to introduce divorce by consent : 
Are damages for adultery a desirable feature of the law ? Scotland has 
no official charged with the duty of seeing if divorce petitioners have 
lied to the Court about their adultery or collusion. Is the money spent 
in England on the maintenance of the King’s Proctor’s Office for making 
these investigations of any social benefit ? Is it desirable to maintair 
the penalisation of children by the stigma of illegitimacy ? Much dis- 
satisfaction exists about the maintenance of wives. Husbands complair 
that they have to pay wives who can work and women that they are 
often unable to enforce their orders. Should some general principles be 
laid down on which the assessment of maintenance can be based ? Car 
the enforcement of orders be improved ? What can be done to reduce 
the present costs of divorce ? If County Court judges can try divorce 
cases as they do now, sitting as Commissioners in the High Court, why 
cannot they be allowed to try divorces in the County Court ? Why 
should not guilty wives, like husbands, be ordered to pay costs ? 
Scotland does without the decree nisi. What is the point of retaining it 
in England? The recommendations of the 1912 Commission that 
magistrates’ power to grant permanent separations should be abolished 
have been ignored, and in 1949 nearly 17,000 separations were effected 
by maintenance and separation orders. Several thousand husbands 
every year feel these orders to be so unjust that they go to prison rather 
than pay their wives.* The whole law and practice in matrimonial 
cases in magistrates’ courts needs to be reviewed. 


: ‘a . 1949, 3,365 husbands were sent to prison. The total for 1940-49 (inclusive) was 
2,429. ; 
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_ Far from the present facilities for divorce undermining marriage and 
the family, it is the considered opinion of many who have to do with 
the administration of divorce law that the frequent inability to obtain 
livorce, and the subterfuges and tricks to which parties in divorce 
sases are put, are rapidly undermining these institutions. It is interest- 
ng to note that a spouse who cannot get a divorce and takes matters 
mto his or her own hands, frequently forms an extra-marital union 
which is as stable and permanent as marriage is supposed to be. 
Lawyers will be able to testify to the contempt with which laymen often 
regard the divorce law, and this is shown by their willingness to commit 
perjury and conceal material facts from the court. If the law is immoral, 
many people can see nothing wrong in disregarding it. It is submitted 
that it is most important for the future of marriage and for the respect 
m which the law ought to be held to know if these facts are true. Dis- 
respect for one branch of the law may too easily extend to other fields. 
- For the purposes of law, marriage, it is submitted, is a man-made 
mstitution, and institutions should not unnecessarily be allowed to 
produce unhappiness. There is enough unhappiness and misery in the 
world without wantonly adding to it. Those who hold that marriage is 
divine and that no marriage may be dissolved by man are entitled to 
their views; but their claim, like that of the Fascists and Communists, 
fo control other people because they know what is best for others, is 
Jenied. This is not the place in which to discuss what the remedies 
should be, although some have been hinted at, but an impartial inquiry 
nto the operation of the present marriage and divorce laws could, it is 
dDelieved, produce widespread agreement on proposals for amendment 
of the law. The value of a Royal Commission is that its proceedings are 
aormally held in public and the Press can attend and publish news 
about the evidence given to it. All the evidence which is given, either 
oy documents or verbally, is published and the educational effect of this 
publicity is of great value, both to supporters and opponents of reform 
and to the nation at large. 

This question of appointing a Royal Commission on the marriage and 
divorce laws was debated in the House of Lords on November 23rd, 
[950, on a motion moved by Lord Mancroft, but it cannot be said that 
he discussion was of much value. Apart from the mover of the motion, 
nost of the speakers forgot that they were discussing a proposal for an 
nquiry and appeared to think specific proposals for reform were under 
sonsideration. An exception was Lord Reading, who pointed out that a 
commission would hear arguments from both sides about proposed 
eforms and could arrive at a balanced judgment upon a summing up 
yf these two. He thought that that course would allay a great deal of 
public disquiet. The Lord Chancellor replied for the Government. 
Although, in March 1949, he had said that the law on artificial insemina- 
ion and marriage with a divorced spouse’s relations would need to be 
nquired into, he refused to appoint a Royal Commission. Unfortu- 
rately, he did not deal with the wider aspects of the case for an inquiry 
which Lord Reading had spoken about, but merely said that a Com- 
nission would not help him on some of the particular problems posed. 
Je said that he wanted to see the effect of the operation of the Legal 
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Aid and Advice Act, 1949, on divorce figures, but it is difficult to seqj 
what relevance this has to the question of changing the substantive law i 
of divorce. He concluded by saying he did not turn down the idea of i 
Royal Commission but would not commit himself to it at the presen’ 
time. Timidity in government can be carried too far. This debate hay}. 
confirmed the fact that there are many problems in marriage and divorced} 
which urgently need examination. Social conditions have changed very) 
much since 1912 and the attitude of many people to these problems hajj, 
also changed. 

For all these reasons, I suggest that there is a strong case for thil} 
immediate appointment of a Royal Commission of Inquiry. This should) 
have detailed terms of reference in order that all important question 
may be specifically considered by it. I set out below some draft termy 
of reference as a suggestion, but there are other controversial matters} 
such as the legal aspects of artificial insemination, which the Govern 
ment might wish a Commission to consider. The Commission might bi 
asked : 

‘To inquire into the laws relating to marriage and the dissolution}. 
of marriage, the operation of the Matrimonial Causes Acts, and thd} 
working of the Summary Jurisdiction (Separation and Maintenance}| 
Acts. To review the recommendations of the Royal Commission oalf’ 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (C.D. 6478, 1912) and the final reporq}’ 
of the Committee on Procedure in Matrimonial Causes (Cmd. 7024f 
1947) and in particular to consider the following matters : Whether thif 
law against marriage on death or divorce with relations by affinit))/ 
should continue to operate and if so to what extent ; the repeal of thi ; 
bar on divorce within the first three years of marriage ; the desirabilit»} 
of abolishing or modifying the rule that a petitioner’s own adultery off 
desertion may be a bar to divorce; the other bars to divorce anf’ 
especially the law of collusion ; the transfer of matrimonial cases from 
magistrates and the High Court to County Courts; the extension o 


i 
magistrates’ matrimonial jurisdiction, generally or as regards husbands i} 


should be redefined and extended ; the question of adding new offence4|! 
and grounds for which divorce may be granted and particularly the 
ground of incompatibility of temperament ; the question of providing| 
for divorce by either party after a specified number of years’ de facté 
separation on the lines of the Western Australian law ; the question o 
introducing divorce by consent ; whether any amendment of the lav 
or practice is needed as regards (a) liability to provide for spouses anc] 
children, (b) the enforcement of orders for maintenance and (c) ir 
awarding costs ; whether damages in divorce cases should be limited ov} 
abolished ; if enticement actions should continue ; whether the decre / 
mist should be abolished ; if the office of the King’s Proctor serves anyi} 
useful purpose ; if all children whose parents subsequently marry]} 
should be legitimised ; if the legal disabilities of illegitimate childrer 
should be reduced or abolished ; to consider what laws are in force ord} 
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hese matters in other parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
nd in other countries, and to report what has been the social effect of 
hese laws ; and to report whether any and what amendments should 
ye made in the English laws of marriage and divorce.” 
RoBERT S. W. POLLARD. 
Chairman of the Marriage Law 
Reform Society and of a Magistrates’ 
Matrimonial Court. 


THE GENOESE RIVIERA 


O Italian seamen the fifty-odd mile littoral east of Genoa is 

known as the “ Levantine Riviera.” Its rocky coast is sheltered 

by the thickly wooded hills of Ligure where Alps and Apennines 
neet ; and its deep indentures enclose a chain of snug little bays 
yasking in the southern sun and caressed by warm siroccos blown from 
Africa across the blue waters of the Middle Sea. The slopes of its 
nfolding hills are dotted with terra-cotta villas, tall belfries and 
lazzling white marble churches, all set about with scented umbrella 
ine and dark sentinel cypress. Between base and summit the terraced 
live groves spread their silver network with here and there the massive 
grey stone walls of an isolated medieval monastery. On the lower 
olds orange and lemon and fig abound and few gardens are without 
heir vine ; while just above there are teeming orchards of apple and 
near, peach and pomegranate. From time out of mind its old-world 
1arbours, with their narrow, twisting streets, green-shuttered houses 
shequered in mellow pinks, yellows, blues and greens, clinging like 
molluscs to precipitous walls of rock rising sheer from the sea, have 
seen celebrated for the hardiness and seamanship of their mariners. 

The chief landmark along the Levantine Riviera is the peninsula of 
Portofino. From the little church of San Giorgio, perched on the nose 
f the promontory, the whole of this spectacular coastline unfolds in a 
single panorama, interrupted only by the peninsula itself. “ There is 
10thing in Italy more beautiful to me,” exclaimed Dickens, “ than the 
soast road between Genoa and Spezia.’’ So superb is the view that 
Nietzsche, who lived for a year or two at Ruta, described it as “ the 
serfection of nature.”’ 

Between the peninsula of Portofino and the little headland of Sestri 
Levanto farther east is the Gulf of Tigullio whose western arm is sub- 
livided, like a trefoil, into the three smaller bays of Portofino, Santa 
Margherita and Rapallo. Time was when each little commune carried 
ums against its neighbour with almost seasonal regularity ; but 
nowadays their intercourse is more peacefully conducted by the 
zutobus which shuttles to and fro along the vicious hairpin bends of 
the coastal road, still narrow and sporting a course as when the lilting 
savozza, with plumed steed and linen awning, was in its heyday. These 
landaus, indeed, still hold their place on the road, and the coachmen 
who crack their whips with an old-world twirl and flourish are the 
srandsons and great-grandsons of forbears who, a century and more 
ago, drove the aristocracy of Europe on their pleasures. 
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Portofino is a rendezvous of the international yachting crowd, itaj’ 
secluded anchorage being described by His Majesty’s Lords of thelj 
Admiralty, in that engagingly austere handbook the Mediterranean 
Pilot, as the best “‘ harbour of refuge ” for small vessels along the coastij 
So found Richard Coeur de Lion, who put in for shelter on his way taf) 
Palestine, and later also Marie de Medici when on her way to Francij 
to marry the founder of the Bourbon dynasty, Henry IV. To-day uf; 
the same anchorage where once the Roman galleys lay, berthed around; 
’Isoloto, a tiny rock which bisects the little harbour, are a host 61} | 
modern craft flying the red or blue ensign and great ocean-going)}, 
yachts from Florida, Latin America and Australia. The tall conves}}) 
crescent of fishermen’s dwellings which wall the northern side of thd) 
harbour are now mostly converted into luxurious playtime villas), 
though the Societa di belle arte has stepped in to prevent any altera 
tion to the unsophisticated native character of their exterior. Overly 
looking the harbour near San Giorgio is “‘ San Salvatore,” the Elysiai 
villa of Baroness von Arnim’s Enchanted April. 

Santa Margherita, the central portion of the trefoil, was formerlt}] 
the favourite seaside resort of the Italian royal family, and her broad} 
tranquil bay is popular for children’s boating. Rapallo, the fashionabl} 
winter retreat of Edwardian Mayfair, is the starting-point for thy 
ascent by funicular or, for those whose pedestrian vigour permits, b 
the ancient pilgrims’ stairway, to the shrine of the Madonna c 
Montellegro, the fishermen’s church set on the summit of the highes# 
hill some two thousand feet above the sea, on a fine day within sighy 
of Corsica. On the eve of their departure on the annual six-months} 
voyage to the coasts of Sardinia and Barbary for coral, every membeqy 
of the Santa Margherita crews made their pilgrimage to the shrinq 
afoot. This ritual, and the all-night feasting which followed, ij 
described in Pelle d’Uomo by Vittorio Rossi, grandson of an old-tim# 
Sammargheritese fisherman, whose writings distil an inherited passio}} 
for the sea. 

Beyond Rapallo the Gulf throws a straight arm to the cathedre} 
town of Chiavari, Tigullio’s shopping centre. With tree-lined} 
boulevards, broad cloistered pavements, massive public buildings 
Chiavari wears the aspect rather of a Lombard than a Ligurian town} 
Most “ typical’’ Ligurian seaports to-day, and least defaced by thi» 
“improvements ’’ of modernity are perhaps Camogli, on the west cf}. 
Portofino promontory and thus according to the map outside Tigullif 
proper, though partaking of its life, and Sestri Levante, a little fishin} 
village adjoining Chiavari on the Tigullian side. Written a century age 
Dickens’ description of Camogli as ‘‘ the perfect miniature of a primitiv 
seafaring town, the saltest, roughest, most piratical little place thed} 
was ever seen,” might equally truly be applied to Sestri Levante} 
which tumbles into the sea with the same reckless abandon. | 

The Ligurian seaman is as rich a racial mixture as can be foun! 
anywhere along the Mediterranean littoral. One of the first Arya4 
tribes to migrate into Europe, the Ligurians claim to be the rez 
aborigines of Italy. They settled in the plain of Lombardy and alo 
the coast from what in, about 600 B.c., became the Greek colony 
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Massilia (the modern Marseilles) to the old walled town of Porto Venere 
and Byron’s Cave. Other strains were added. At long slow intervals 
came the swashbuckling fleets of the Etruscans, the Phoenicians and 
the Carthaginians. Tough and dour, the Ligurians were the last tribe 
to be subdued by Rome. Once conquered, Portofino became the Portus 
Delphini of the Romans, and the Via Aurelia, to this day the main 
trunk road from Rome to Genoa, first echoed to the tramp of Roman 
legions bound for Spain. And when a thousand years of Roman peace 
was shattered by barbarian invaders from the north and east, the 
sheltered valleys of Liguria, protected from this avalanche by their 
Alpine barrier, became the asylum of refugees from Spain, Gaul and 
Asia Minor. Among the fugitives from Vandal-occupied Spain came in 
A.D. 409 a party of Benedictine monks who founded the monastery 
of San Fruttuoso at the foot of Portofino promontory on the seaward 
side. 

The swarthy, sensual strain of the modern Ligurian was introduced 
in the tenth century from Africa and Asia Minor. From their bases in 
Sicily and Spain the Saracens blazed a fiery passage along the coast 
and added their wild blood to the Ligurian brew. They sacked Genoa 
in A.D. 935 and in their progress destroyed the original building of San 
Fruttuoso. At the time of this attack the Genoese fleet was at sea. 
But learning, on their return, of this southern invasion, the Genoese 
set off on the first of those retaliatory raids on the Turkish-led Mussul- 
man that were the prelude to the Crusades. To expel the Saracens 
from their nests on the Ligurian coast, the two great sea powers of 
Genoa and Pisa combined. But, once this task was accomplished, the 
two ex-allies began their long struggle for maritime supremacy. In 
this contest Rapallo was the buffer, receiving blows from both sides 
unti in 1229 Rapallo and Santa Margherita “ voluntarily gave them- 
selves to Genoa,” later contributing their levies to the final overthrow 
of Pisa in 1284. Thenceforward the whole of the Levantine Riviera, 
including Tigullio, lay firmly secured within the grasp of Genoa and is 
still also known as the “ Genoese Riviera” in distinction from the 
“ Ligurian Riviera ’’ west of Genoa. 

Scarcely had Genoa asserted her ascendancy than her power was 
undermined by the internecine rivalry of her great patrician families. 
The Fieschi and the Grimaldi, the leaders of the Guelph or Papal 
party, strove incessantly for supremacy against the Spinolas and 
Dorias, the heads of the Ghibelline or Imperial faction. Fighting 
in the streets and fiazzas of the city spread to the outlying communes. 
The narrow, arcaded streets of Rapallo are survivals of the days when 
Guelph and Ghibelline walked hand on dagger, ever alert to parry 
the unexpected blow. Dante chides Genoa for the violence of her civic 
feuds, which largely contributed to her defeat in the 125 years’ com- 
mercial race with Venice, and became still more acute in the century 
and a half of French domination which followed. 

When Charles VIII invaded Italy in 1494, Rapallo was twice the 
witness of a major naval engagement—first when the Neapolitan fleet 
was defeated by the French and their forced Genoese allies, and again 
a year later when the Genoese successfully revolted against France 
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and captured her fleet returning with the spoil of conquered Napless) 
And when another French monarch, Francis I, tried in his turn, tcf? 
conquer Italy, he was defeated at sea off Rapallo in 1525 owing to th } 
defection of the famous Genoese admiral Andrea Doria to the side oj! 
the Emperor Charles V. For this feat Andrea Doria was acclaimed the! k 
‘Liberator ” and shortly afterwards became the Doge of Genoa. But i 
the triumph of the Doria family over its rivals came too late to restor¢ ( 


Genoa to her former political power. Within a few years the Banco dij 


San Giorgio had become the real ruler of the Republic and continueq 
so until the Revolution of 1797, when all its rights and privileges} 
were revoked and the Palazzo di San Giorgio was returned to the: 
State—though not before it had introduced to the world the notion 0: 
joint-stock banking. i) 

By the treaty of Vienna in 1815 the Republic of Liguria was annexec(} 
to the Kingdom of Piedmont (a stroke of England’s Castlereagh) aif 
part of a scheme to bottle up France by aggrandising ci-devanil' 
monarchies on her doorstep. A generation later Liguria thus unexpecy}| 
tedly found herself a member of United Italy. Her subjugation to the 
House of Savoy was at the time bitterly resented, the more so because 
the ancient intercourse between Tigullio and Marseilles was drasti 
cally curtailed by the creation of a Franco-Italian frontier pushec{ 
farther east by the cession in 1859 of the former Genoese principality] 
of Nice, and also of Savoy, as prepayment by Cavour for permission 
to enlarge the Kingdom of Piedmont-Sardinia. But Liguria neve 
became completely assimilated into modern Italy and the Ligurian 
still prides himself in a sturdy “northern” independence. The} 
character of the Genoese, as the people of the Levantine Riviera like tej 
call themselves, was rated highly by Froissart. “ The people of Genog 
are generous hearted and prompt in action,” he wrote some six centuries 
ago. “ Nobody is capable of going so far as they, nor is ready to accep 
so many risks as they do. In all maritime matters they are more 
powerful than the Venetians, and the Mussulman fears and respects 
them more than any other people of the sea.”” Because of this sturdy 
spirit Fascism never took root on the Levantine Riviera and on the 
rocks between Santa Margherita and Paraggi a marble tablet comil} 
memorates the heroism of Sammargheritese martyred, on that spott 
by the Nazis for joining the Resistance. 

The discovery of America hit the trade of Genoa and was one facto» 
in her decline. Another four centuries were to pass before Ligurie } 
drew a dividend from the New World. After Waterloo, while some| 
gathered in the local farmacia to play cards and plot the Risorgimentc| q 
over home-made orangeade, the people of Santa Margherita anc 
Chiavari were more interested in transatlantic emigration. The} 
Sammargheritese settled mainly in the Argentine, where they built uy 
a flourishing colony through the export of Milanese silk and textilesd} 
Those who brought their fortunes home to endow their native town] 
and to build themselves a “ Villa Argentino” or a “ Castello Buenos}{ 
Ayres” are known locally as ‘‘ Americans.” The hospital, the 
orphanage, the lavish gilding of the baroque cathedral-sized church oil} 
Santa Margherita are all the product of Argentine gold. 
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From all over the world a new generation of holiday-makers are 
exploring the “castled crags” of the Levantine Riviera. After liberation 
Santa Margherita became one of the most popular Allied leave centres, 
and British and South African and American servicemen who first 
came in khaki are beginning to return with their wives and families. 
From June till September every creek blooms with striped sunshades 
and the bronzed torsos of the sun-worshippers. Upon the sea itself 
the armada of millionaire yachts, toy speedboats, racing skiffs, sailing 
craft, ferry steamers, fishing smacks and dinghies ply their various 
ways from dawn till dusk. And ashore a cheerful cosmopolitan crowd 
idles round the gay Jittle umbrella’d cafés. Hotels this year are feeling 
the effects of devaluation, and the 1947-8 boom in English tourists 
has slumped. The most plutocratic suffer least, such as the commanding 
Impervale, visited at one time or another by members of almost every 
royal house in Europe, and seldom without at least one party of royal 
exiles or pretenders. The royal suite where stayed King Vittorio and 
Queen Elena, kept intact as in their time with its brass bedsteads and 
jug-and-bowl washing apparatus, is already a museum-piece, though 
still in use and styled the ‘“‘ Palazzo Imperiale.’ Its salons are famed 
for their priceless frescoes, bas-reliefs, gilding and Venetian mirrors ; 
and on gala nights its open-air ballroom, framed in a curtain of 
purple bougainvillea and perched on its rocky eyrie high above the 
moonlit bay ringed with a diadem of rippling lights, is a scene of 
operatic splendour. And so the summer winds its course. After a brief 
respite comes the Christmas contingent, with its higher age-level, to 
escape from the rigours of a northern winter. At Easter come those 
bent on meeting the spring half-way, by inhaling the perfume of 
freesia and mimosa, of lilies and early rose. Thus is the cycle of one of 
Europe’s oldest and least ostentatious playgrounds complete. 

BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 


THE ARCTIC IS MELTING 


HE Arctic is growing warmer. Many of the glaciers and ice- 
fields of Alaska, Spitzbergen, Norway, Sweden, Iceland and 
Greenland are receding. In some instances the rate of retreat 

is remarkable. For example, the markers erected by members of the 
Danish Pearyland Expedition prove that between 1947 and 1950 the 
Chr. Erichsen Brae receded 110 feet annually. The expedition’s 
glaceologist wrote: “ The Chr. Erichsen Brae is a mass of almost dead 
ice.”’ Likewise sea-ice is retreating. Early this century, when miners 
first worked in Spitzbergen, it was possible to load and export coal 
only during the height of the summer. Between 1907 and 1917 the 
loading quays at Longyear, Ice Fjord, were open, on an average, 94 days 
each season, To-day, Ice Fjord is navigable on an average 191 days 
annually. The first colliers usually get through to the Norwegian 
mines at Kings Bay and Longyear and the Russian mines at Barents- 
berg and Grumant, by early June and, with the aid of icebreakers, 
even. earlier. 
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Charts drawn from aerial photographs of the floes off the U.S.S.R.’¢| 
northern coastline indicate that drift-ice there has receded by morej 
than one million square kilometres since 1924. Impenetrable masses 0} 
ice defeated every effort to discover a sea route through the North-Easy 
Passage until in 1878 Nordenskfold forced his way through the packs 
The early explorers were not lacking in courage or pertinacity. Thet 
failure to penetrate the pack of the North-East Passage arose partly) 
from the then limited aids to navigation, but the records they left) 
suggest that even modern aids would have proved insufficient to carry\}, 
them through the ice masses jamming the Passage. To succeed where 
his predecessors failed, Nordenskfold had to spend two winters in the 
pack (1878-80). Yet in 1936 a Russian convoy of fourteen ships mad 
the trip in one season, since when the Northern Sea Route (betweer 
Murmansk and the ports of Northern Siberia) has been developed to th 
point where one hundred or more merchantmen make the passag: 
every summer. The Russians have shown marked initiative ancj 
imagination in rendering the North-East Passage a practical sea route: 
but the success of Soviet convoys in penetrating floes which defeatec 
generations of explorers is undoubtedly due less to navigationa 
ability than to a warming of Arctic waters and the consequent recessionj} 
of sea-ice. 

There has been a similar recession in Greenland waters. Sealingj 
skippers say the floes off the east coast have been growing steadil} 
less heavy during the last twenty or so years. Where not many yeary 
ago ships used in East Greenland waters were usually wooden-buil} 
and reinforced for work in ice, to-day normal vessels survive the mori 
southerly of these same waters. Early this century shipping on t 
west coast was suspended in winter. The bays and fjords north ef} 
Disko Bay were frozen over from December to March, the ice extendini 
to outlying islands, and travel between the west coast settlements wail] 
by dog. But since 1919 it has not been possible to cross Disko Bai} 
between Egedesminde and Godhavn by dog team. In more recem 
years most West Greenland ports have been open for at least part af 
the winter, and in 1942 a supplyship penetrated as far north 2 
Upernivik (72° 43’ N), unloading there at Christmas in almost com 
plete darkness. During the same year, and in the three followinj} 
summers up to 1945, even warships, which are particularly vulnerabllj 
to ice, were able to reach Thule. 

The increase in the temperature of northern waters is likely to ha 
a marked effect on deep-sea fishing. It is causing cod, halibut anil 
other fish to move northwards, which means the trawler fleets mus{/ 
sail almost to the edge of the Ice Barrier before they can be sure c 
filling their holds. The rise of from five to eight degrees in the teml 
~perature of Greenland waters has attracted the Atlantic cod anq|' 

halibut in such numbers that they now form the staple diet of thf): 
Greenlander. The cod catch in West Greenland waters totalled onl} 
five tons in 1913. Four years later cod had penetrated into the Davi} 
Straits in fair numbers, and in 1946 the catch was 13,000 tons. B4 
then these fish had appeared in latitude 73° N, six hundref| 
miles north of their feeding grounds of thirty years previously. Thi) | 
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Irminger Current, an arm of the Gulf Stream, has penetrated as far 
north as Melville Bay, and as the Atlantic cod and halibut accompanied 
its advance so the Arctic cod, the capelin and the white whale have 
retreated northwards into colder waters. 

If the retreat of sea-ice is having a profound effect on marine life, 
the steady increase in mean temperatures in the Arctic is having a 
marked effect on agriculture and forestry. In Scandinavia the growing 
season has steadily increased, and with the thawing in summer of once 
permanently frozen soil the northern limits of agriculture and forestry 
are considerably farther north than at the turn of the century. Between 
1875 and 1914 there were only two good growing seasons for the 
northern birch. Consequently the forests dwindled. But the summer 
temperatures of the last thirty or so years have caused the birch to 
not only regain lost ground but to envelop considerable areas of tundras; 
in some parts of Siberia the northern fringe of the tree line has advanced 
as much as fifty miles. In Northern Finland the vegetation period 
averages between ten and fourteen days longer than was the case 
twenty years ago. This increase is of particular importance to agri- 
culture. For in territory where the summer is fleeting, every hour of 
sunlight counts. “ Thirty years ago I couldn’t have grown potatoes 
here,” a Finnish-speaking farmer at the Swedish settlement at 
Jukkusjsuando told me. “‘ The summers weren’t long enough for seed 
to ripen and tubers to form. But they’re growing longer, and we raise 
all the potatoes we need. It’s also possible to grow rye here—now.”’ 

Natural vegetation has made a similar advance northwards. The 
polar coastline must have been more grim to the explorers of Franklin’s 
time than to those of to-day, for the records they left suggest that 
promontories and bays now green with vegetation were bare and for- 
bidding a century ago. Vegetation appears on the south and west 
coasts of Spitzbergen on an average a fortnight earlier than was the 
case in the time of Nordenskfold. The Canadian botanist R. Pontalid 
recorded in 1950 that when in 1937 he approached Godhavn, in 
Greenland, the mountains to the west were distinctly green from 
several miles away, whereas formerly “they showed no signs of 
vegetation above the 2,000-foot level’’ ; and that in 1926 the vegeta- 
tion on Seward Peninsula, Alaska, was “fully one month farther 
advanced than in 1879 when the Swedish botanist Kjellman collected 
there.” The advance of natural vegetation northwards has been 
accompanied by a similar advance of insect and bird life. Dr. Julian 
Huxley stated in 1950 that ten per cent. of the species of birds that 
breed in Iceland have been recorded as nesting there only during the 
last fifty years. They include the tufted duck and several of the gulls, 
and the coot and starling, which arrived there during the last war. 
The ptarmigan is showing a tendency to winter farther north than was 
the case twenty years ago, at least in coastal regions. And during the 
last twenty or thirty years single starlings and the crows have been 
recorded in the domain of the little auk—Spitzbergen. At the same 
time several species, including the little auk, an Arctic bird if ever 
there was one, have retreated northwards as milder conditions 
approached. 
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What is the reason for the recession of ice ? Is there any precedent) 
for it? The answer to the first question will unfold itself in the next) 
few pages. And that to the second is in the affirmative. There have 
been climatic fluctuations in the past similar to that which the Northern 
Hemisphere is experiencing to-day. Between the advance and retreat| 
of the Ice Ages there have been a succession of “ripples ”’ in out) 
climate in which lesser Ice Ages advanced and retreated. The first) 
ripple within the span of recorded history was about five thousand 
years ago, when the then moist climate began to grow drier. This) 
was followed by the dry period in which the oak forests were born, anc 
subsequently a cold, moist climate, and then another dry period lasting 
some eight centuries. There was a miniature Ice Age from about 
1300 A.D. to comparatively recent years. During this span the pleisto: 
cene Ice Cap and the glaciers of high land began to expand. But about 
a century ago the ice began to retreat, and land which had been clac 
in ice for eight centuries came under the plough again. 

It was the same in Greenland and Scandinavia. Large areas in 
Greenland were under the plough in Norse times, around I000 A.D 
And then changed climatic conditions gradually rendered farming 
impossible. The Norseman retreated before the advancing ice. 

At the time Norsemen were farming in Greenland and Iceland} 
Scandinavia enjoyed a pleasant climate in Norse times. But the 
climatic ripple that spread across Greenland also enveloped Scandi 
navia. The glaciers began to expand again. They flowed down the 
mountains, and overwhelmed the farms. The temperature of the see 
dropped and fish retreated to the south. And the fortunes of the} 
Vikings declined. Evidence suggests that at about this time the} 
glaciers of Spitzbergen and the American North began to expand] 
Around 1600 they began to recede again. By. 1750 they were on thelj 
advance once more. There followed a small retreat, and then arp 
expansion which lasted until somewhere around 1850. 

: 


i 


} 


Now the cultivation of crops and the raising of sheep is being} 
attempted in territory which not many years ago was beyond cultivay 
tion. Not only is the ice of the Arctic melting. Glaciers all over the} 
Northern Hemisphere are receding, not only in Europe but in Africa 
The evidence is that we are on a rising climatic wave. It might lass 
centuries. And it could possibly alter the balance of world power, as} 
it did in the time of the Norsemen. What is the reason for this 
recession of ice? Before this question can be answered it must bol: 
known whether the present change represents a transfer of warmtli 
from the Southern to the Northern latitudes, or whether the tempera 
ture of the world as a whole is rising. If the earth as a whole is growing|! 


put these climatic fluctuations down to changes in the sun. But we 
are lacking the proof that the sun sends us more heat now than < 
century ago, and there are reasons to believe that the shrinkage o 
eek is due less to the sun’s rays than to the warmth of the ait} 
itself. | 

Professor Hans Ahlmann has established conclusively that prevailing}! 


\ 
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air temperatures have more influence on the size of a glacier than snow 
precipitations on the warmth of the sun. Meteorological records prove 
conclusively that the low-pressure areas over the North Atlantic have 
moved north and east, thereby sending warm air masses towards the 
Arctic. Why the winds have changed direction we do not know. But 
the increase of south-westerly winds has accelerated the northward 
flow of the Atlantic’s warm surface waters, which now reach higher 
latitudes than once they did. It would appear that the conditions 
from which the climate of the world arises are very delicately balanced, 
and that it only requires two or three unusually hot summers or cold 
winters to set in motion a new climatic ripple. A succession of warm 
years caused warm air and water to penetrate northwards. This 
caused the ice to retreat. Once the ice begins to retreat it grows yet 
warmer and the ice retreats yet farther. And then another meteoro- 
logical climatic accident reverses the process. A succession of cold years 
sees the warm winds and currents retreat and the ice advance. This, 
of course, is saying no more than that the world is subject to climatic 
fluctuations. What we want to know is: What is the root cause for 
such fluctuations ? It is with this question in mind that glaceology has 
become a notable feature of every polar expedition of the last few 
years. Since the war marked efforts have been made to discover 
whether the ice of the Antarctic is receding. Should this prove to be 
the case, as first evidence suggests, it will mean that the world as a 
whole is growing warmer. If this proves to be the case, what of the 
future ? There is enough water in the glaciers of Greenland alone to 
raise the level of the oceans sufficiently to flood the more low-lying 
cities. Water from melting glaciers has already caused a measurable 
if slight rise in the level of the oceans, and in the opinion of Professor 
Ahlmann a continuation of the present ‘‘ warm spell’ would in time 
necessitate the evacuation of many major cities, including London, 
New York and Amsterdam. This is, of course, just a thought ; one 
that escaped the imagination of even Jules Verne and H. G. Wells, 
but one calculated to make one snigger at the boast of dictators that 
their empires will last a thousand years. FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 

HE second half of the century begins on this New Year’s Day, 

1951. A year ago, by premature arithmetic, and impatient to be 
rid, as it were, of unhappy memories, many commentators on 
affairs formally greeted the new half-century. In the retrospect the 
outstanding feature of the disaster has been the recurrence and the 
expanding scope of what we call aggression ; expanding despite the 
persistent attempts made in international conference to contain it and 
even to prevent it. How futile were those attempts is shown in modern 
Korea, in Tibet, in Malaya, Indo-China and elsewhere. The diplomatic 
thought devoted to the problem throughout a generation has produced 
no good result. It has not succeeded even in defining aggression ; the 
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necessary preliminary to any possible counter measure. The latest. 
session of the United Nations Assembly has again been concerned, , 
again without success, in the question of a definition. | 

It is a melancholy thought that since that fatal date in I9gI4,, 
when the flood gates were opened, up to the end of 1950, when the’ 
United Nations failed to agree even on a definition of the problem, 
the wit of man has been baffled by a challenge to his elementary’ 
interests and to his common sense. The quondam League of Nations} 
never got near a solution. The Covenant of that League, the Geneva | 
Protocol of 1924, the Locarno Treaties of 1925, the Kellogg Pact of 
1928, the Disarmament Conference of 1932, the Charter of the United 
Nations of 1945 have all ended in the smoke of new aggression. Ironi- 
cally as well as significantly the aforesaid Disarmament Conference, far’ 
from agreeing on disarmament, considered the expedient of arming the | 
League itself, and the United Nations have carried that principle into 
practice. The tragedy is mixed with irony. 

There is something of interest to be gained from a cursory glance 
over this historic failure in diplomatic practice, even though, as will 
be explained below, the march of events has in some degree and by a 
superhuman sort of logic given a probable promise of redress. The 
abiding principles of wisdom do not change. In those difficult years 
that followed the first world war Jules Cambon remarked, ‘‘ Some 
sophists have tried to separate the question of disarmament from that 
of security, and this idea has been supported in the League of Nations. 
To adopt it would mean a deadlock.’’ The deadlock thus shrewdly 
prophesied has persisted till this day, for the very reason given by 
M. Cambon, though a factor unforeseen by him seems now likely to 
come to the rescue of the human race. It is clearly true, and proved by 
consistent experience, that without disarmament there cannot be 
security. Yet the vicious circle that starts and ends in fear has kept 
that truth at bay. Seldom in diplomatic history has there been any- 
thing so tragic as Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
written as it were in the blood of those preceding years, yet defeating 
its own object, after the manner of a fascinated rabbit, under the 
paralysis of fear: ‘‘ The members of the League recognise that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety. ...’”’ It is well to bear 
in mind that text of more than thirty years ago if one is to appreciate 
the quasi-miraculous thing that seems now to be happening, as though 
to save us from ourselves. 

The nations of the earth, longing to be rid of the habit of war that 
threatens to destroy them all impartially, have yet clung to the instru- 
ments of their own destruction, much as the chronic drunkard, recog- 
nising in the sober interludes the menace of his self-destruction, yet 
clings to the instrument thereof. The history of the past thirty years 
proves beyond reasonable doubt that this problem of international 
security—which amounts to nothing more than to an agreement to 
live and let live—is beyond the power of humans to solve by their own 
unaided devices. Hence no doubt the extra-human solution now 
dawning, a deus ex machina, so to speak. 
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From the very moment of the cease-fire that sounded at the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month of 1918, the devil of 
fear frustrated the promptings of common sense. Article 8 of the 
League of Nations Covenant was merely typical in that sense. The 
League started operating in January 1920. For nearly seven years 
thereafter Germany was refused entry into the League, the fears on the 
one part and the suspicions on the other thereby gaining hold over 
the situation. The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance (1923), intro- 
duced to the League of Nations Assembly by Edouard Benesh, who 
described it as a solemn pact of non-aggression, was doomed from the 
moment of its introduction because of the fears and the suspicions 
aforesaid, and in particular because an essential party to it, namely 
Germany, was not even consulted. The motives of action being thus 
compromised, the objections to the proposed pact almost automatically 
multiplied ; and they are hardly worth recording. It is of curious 
incidental interest, however, to recall that one of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s objections to it (1924) was that the rule of unanimity to be 
applied to the decisions of the Council would both paralyse its ability 
to name an aggressor and indefinitely delay its intervention ; the very 
difficulty which prompted Mr. Dean Acheson twenty-six years later 
to make a proposal to the United Nations with a view to circumventing 
the Russian use of the modern veto. 

The continuity of such discussions and difficulties has been one of 
the features of high diplomacy in our time. The Draft Treaty of 1923 
came to naught. So did the Geneva Protocol which almost immediately 
followed it, and which sought to link together the three objectives of 
arbitration, security and disarmament. The old worm in the wood 
was ceaselessly at work. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—one of the most 
gifted of the line of British Foreign Secretaries—accepted the Protocol 
on Britain’s behalf and contrived to make one remark that deserves’ 
to be enshrined among the memorable things. ‘‘A machinery of 
defence,” he said, “is easy to create, but beware lest in creating it 
you destroy the chances of peace.” Such remarks, being essentially 
sound, apply as aptly to later as to former circumstances. They apply, 
for instance, to the North Atlantic Treaty of the present day; or 
would so apply, had not the onus of a solution been taken out of our 
hands by the force of extra-human events, which are hinted at above 
and will be described below. Mr. MacDonald accepted the Protocol, 
but before it could be put into effect there was a change of Government 
in London, and Austen Chamberlain reversed his predecessor’s 
policy. The Chamberlain objection, in itself unexceptionable, was that 
schemes of security should be conceived within the framework of the 
League of Nations ; but the general state of international health being 
undermined, even good motives were of no avail, and the Protocol 
dropped. : 

_ Edouard Benesh, always an optimist, remarked from the tribune : 
“‘ There is no reason to be pessimistic ; time is necessary to enterprises 
‘of this sort.”” His optimism seemed to be justified in the autumn of 
the following year when the delegates of the Western European Powers, 
including Germany, met on the shore of Lake Maggiore and negotiated 
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the famous Locarno Treaties. Walking along the lakeside on the after-) 
noon when the treaties were initialled Mr. Benesh seemed to be givem) 
substance for his optimism and he remarked in conversation, “ The 
Powers on whom depends the peace of Europe and therefore of thet 
world have to-day renunciated their right to make war.” Seldom 
indeed in those harassing years was diplomatic exaltation so high, and 
the promise so bright, as in those days at Locarno. The delegates one 
and all unashamedly gave vent to their emotions, honestly believing! 
that the day of hope had at last dawned upon Europe. In the Britis i 
Embassy in Paris, where he broke his journey home, Austen Chamber: 
lain’s cheeks were moist with tears, not metaphorical, but physicalll 
tears, as he talked of this lifting of a nightmare. i 

But the nightmare had not lifted, except for the fleeting moment, 
Germany, it is true, was duly welcomed into the League of Nations) 
in the following year (1926), but it was the Germany of Stresemann} 
and of Luther, a disarmed Germany whose only interest in the Leagueq} 
was centred in the promised general disarmament, first promised i 
the Versailles Treaty (in the Preamble to Part V), and renewed at 
Locarno. The promise was destined again to recede into the familiar} 
limbo, to the increasing disillusion and consternation of the German} 
delegation. When the Disarmament Conference, so called, did even+| 
tually meet, six years later (1932), and almost the only thing in thef 
whole range of the prevailing diplomatic controversy that was noff 
discussed within its walls was disarmament itself, the tension in 
German feeling broke its bounds. After the unbusinesslike proceedings} 
had dragged on for several months the German delegation gave aj 
virtual ultimatum to the conference. Seeing that there was no intentio: 
on the part of Germany’s victors to entertain full general disarmament} 
or to honour their Versailles and Locarno pledges, and being deter-} 
mined to test the sincerity of those victors in the alternative mattez} 
of the “limitation” of armaments, the German delegation proposecf 
that the four Western European Powers, Italy, France, Britain ancl 
Germany, should agree each to limit her peace-time army to a maxii 
mum strength of 300,000. Measured by the astronomical standards\i 
of these modern world wars, the proposal looked almost like a proposa: 
for total disarmament. 

It was rejected by the French and British delegations, which hacif 
so far relapsed into the slough of fear that they weakly refused tcl 
countenance a parity of military strength with Germany. The seconct 
world war was born at that moment, though it did not become activel! 
till seven years later. The German delegates walked out of the conf: 
ference and out of the League of Nations ; and in the following January} 
(1933) Hitler, who-a few years before had been put into gaol by 4 
_Stresemann Germany, was elected Chancellor of Germany. The die 
was cast. The war that started in 1939 has not in effect yet endedif| 
It merely changed direction, and changed its weapons, in 1945. Theft 
old tradition of war and aggression has not been broken, despite afl 
generation of attempts to break it. | 

But something has happened to cast a gleam of hope—Benesh did | 
not live to see it—upon the otherwise hopeless scene. This matter oil} 


1] 
| 
| 
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the weapon is of a powerful implication. It happens in all human 
affairs—for after all, despite the free will bestowed upon man, there is 
a superhuman bias in the work of a God who combines omnipotence 
with love—that evil tends infallibly to destroy itself. Alfred Nobel 
was right in his judgment, although premature in its application, when 
in the second half of the last century he calculated that his experiments 
with nitroglycerine were justified by the argument that war need only 
be made horrible enough to break its own hold over the habits of men. 
He merely underestimated the amount of suffering that man could 
take, before the cup was full. Let the landmarks be recalled that 
marked the stages in this remarkable development—miraculous, as it 
will appear—in the weapons that now by their own perfection provide 
an opening for our escape. The discovery of the principle of internal 
combustion (1820) and the exploitation of nitroglycerine (1867) led 
respectively to the making of aeroplanes and of the bombs they 
dropped. It was not till r909 that Blériot first flew the twenty miles 
that separate France from England. When the first world war started 
in 1914 the most that aeroplanes could do was that same hop of twenty 
miles. They could not carry the petrol for a bigger hop. There were no 
air forces. By the end of that war, four and a quarter years later, 
bombs had been dropped on London ; and a Royal Flying Corps, as it 
was called, was operating as a third branch of the British armed forces. 
When the second world war started in 1939 it was taken for granted 
that bombs would be dropped on women and children ; underground 
shelters had been dug in advance ; and the manufacture of bombs and 
bombers was a routine business. By the time that war ended, some six 
years later, aeroplanes had been flown without a human pilot ; next, 
the aeroplanes themselves had been found unnecessary and the bombs 
had been shot as rockets over the seas ; and finally atomic bombs had 
been dropped ; dropped for the first, and probably for the last, time. 
The bombs that destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki brought the first 
phase of that war to a sudden end. 

The war continued, by other means, other weapons and for other 
objectives. Russia had been fighting two wars, one against Germany 
in particular, the other against the old civilisation in general. Germany 
being for the moment eliminated, she now concentrated on the second 
objective. For five and a half years she has been engaged in under- 
mining the non-Communist States with a view to imposing her own 
Communist tyranny upon them. The strategy has involved an all-out 
attack on religion, both because the main civilisation of the world 
happened to rest upon the Christian tradition and because the intended 
tyranny presupposed the suppression of the free dignity of man, which 
is cardinal to the teachings of Christ. The Russian purpose has been 
clear, and has been methodically and unscrupulously pursued. The 
civilised nations, denuded in large degree of common sense and courage 
by the toll of two world wars, and in particular by that rule of fear to 
which they had subjected themselves for a generation, have found 
themselves at a loss when faced with this new sort of “ cold ’”’ weapon. 
For more than five years, therefore, the menace has swept over the 
world without opposition. The civilised nations, thinking in terms of 
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the old type of warfare, have imagined that the second world war cames 
to an end in 1945, have persisted, against the obvious facts, in treating? 
Russia as one of the co-victors in that war, as an ally, have prolongedi 
the fantastic convention of treating Russia as a friendly Power in the: 
normal diplomatic relationship of peace time, have given her a seat inj 
the United Nations and enabled her to prosecute, from within, hert} 
purpose of destroying that organisation, and have crowned the irony; 
and the folly by inviting the representatives of her puppet China to 
place in the United Nations at the very moment when that puppet wa 
staging a large-scale aggression against the United Nations forces them- 
selves, forces which were then on the point of defeating another 
puppet aggression in Korea. The crowning irony was reached when 
Mr. Vyshinsky, addressing the United Nations at Lake Success, and 
speaking as the delegate of a member State, declared that China’ss 
object was to drive the United Nations forces into the sea. 

While it is true that there is a minor motive at work in Chinese 
minds of emancipation from the white man’s burden, so to speak, the 
major fact is that Russia’s dupes have taken charge in Peking. Thoughy} 
the hand be the hand of China, the voice is the voice of Russia. 

These military steps taken by Russia may seem at first sight to be 
somewhat inconsistent with the argument outlined above about theq 
change of weapons, from “hot ” to “cold,” imposed in 1945 by the4 
demonstration of what the too fearful atomic weapon was capable off 
inflicting upon the world at large, friend and enemy alike. The answer} 
is that Russia has so far refrained from taking a direct part in these new} 
aggressions, has used her puppets and dupes as the instrument and as} 
the victim, and has earmarked these ‘‘ hot ”’ episodes—of this there4 
can be little doubt—as a subsidiary method of undermining the} 
civilised nations by draining their assets in manpower and material 
wealth by the waste involved ; involved for the civilised Powers, buti 
not for Russia. It is, no doubt, a dangerous tactic, as are all theq 
Russian tactics. It may, against the Russian intention, lead to a more] 


general outbreak of “ hot ” war; it may even run the risk of a general] 


use of that atomic weapon which is suspended, like a sword of Damocles, | 
over the human race. If that atomic weapon is in fact used, it seems4 
in a quite sober view to be possible that this world will come to aj 
sudden end; for the analogy of the swift perfection of the former] 
weapons, supported by the established fact of present extensions in the} 
scope of atomic destructiveness, suggest no less remarkable an upshot! 
than the burning up of the entire surface of the earth on the pressing} 
of buttons by frenzied human beings in every quarter. If such a thing] 
is in store, then consummatum est! But speculation on such a line: 
would be to flirt with madness ; for only God knows when this world]l} 
will come to an end. We ourselves have no clue. 

We therefore have no alternative but to continue the argument onl} 
the assumption—the fair assumption—that our sojourn on earth willl} 
itself continue. On that assumption the atomic bombs dropped in} 
Japan in 1945 put an end to war as the human race has known it so} 
far in our history. The new weapon of conflict is the clash of ideas : || 
of ideas that have crystallised into the clash of human faith in God| 
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against materialist atheism. That, in one word, is the new hope above 
alluded to. The incredible folly of human beings conducting their 
arguments and vendettas by the method of knocking each other’s 
heads off by the million being abandoned, possibly abandoned by the 
indirect logic of the atom, and the arbitrament being thereby trans- 
ferred to the realm of reason and true argument, can there be any 
doubt as to the outcome? The human race is dependent upon the 
God who made us. We get our intelligence from that source. If a 
body of bemused and mentally warped rebels against God, who thereby 
cut themselves off from the grace of God and from the intelligence 
that He dispenses, imagine that they can have any long-term effect 
upon a God-made world they of course deceive themselves. 

That is not to say that the faithful people have none but a passive 
part to play. Common sense is one of God’s gifts to men and is given 
for man’s use. In the present emergency we find Mr. Bevin (November 
zoth) expressing a view commonly held in the West to the effect that 
the “Chinese ’’ Communist purpose in invading Korea a few days 
earlier could not be known on our side, and that if ‘“‘ China ’”’ were 
reasonable all might yet be well. The clear fact, on the contrary, 
consistently illustrated these five years past, without a single excep- 
tion, is that the Kremlin in a single-eyed strategy, unaffected by 
scruple, bases its plans and calculations on the exclusively opportunist 
factors of the moment. It was known for instance by these planners 
of the Kremlin that General MacArthur was not allowed by the United 
Nations to cross the frontier, on land or in the air, into Manchuria, 
and that the Peking delegates had been invited to Lake Success. It 
followed almost automatically from the normal working of the 
Kremlin mentality that (1) a vast Communist force, recruited and 
trained in China, would be concentrated with impunity on the 
Manchurian side of the frontier; (2) that the United Nations forces 
would be allowed, not to say inveigled, to advance (without any but 
a token opposition) to the frontier, extending their lines of communica- 
tion to the maximum and light-heartedly proclaiming a final assault 
to end the war by Christmas ; (3) that the Communist counter-attack 
in overwhelming force would be launched at the very moment when 
Peking’s delegates at Lake Success were accusing the United States of 
atrocities (duly detailed by General Wu Hsiu-chuan on November 29th) 
and of aggression in Korea and in Formosa. 

The contempt habitually shown by the Kremlin of the intelligence of 
the Western politicians has been equally consistently, if unintentionally, 
encouraged by those politicians. What sense is there, except from the 
Kremlin’s point of view, when the situation is one of war, hot or cold, 
in allowing the enemy’s ambassadors free play in our capitals, and the 
enemy’s delegates free play within the deliberations of the United 
Nations ? When the Communists were holding up the United Nations 
at Lake Success by their filibustering arrogance and open contempt, 
their aggression was actually being launched against the forces of the 
United Nations themselves. There is no excuse for such unnecessary 
and dangerous nonsense on the part of the West. Peace settlements 
could the more profitably be discussed when the enemy had ceased 
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from his aggressions. The present Western complacency both 
encourages and gives practical help to those aggressions. | 


THE CORE OF THE PROBLEM 


How comes it that human beings can be so bewitched as they areg 
bewitched by the false slogans of modern Communism ? What is this} 
devil’s instrument of seduction upon the abiding goodness of youth ?4 
Alas ! it is the very innocence of youth that offers the temptation, and 
falls so easy a victim. Then what is the duty of the older generatioi 
in the still comparatively free half of the world, whose sacred trust it 
is to safeguard the future of the children? The day is already fa | 
spent. There are teachers in British schools and universities at thisy 
moment who are members of the Communist Party. There are students} 
being trained as teachers, though they are avowed Communists, at they 
Government’s expense, that is to say at the enforced expense of the 
taxpayer ; and many even of those who train them are avowed Com-jf 
munists. “Get them young!’ was one of Hitler’s, and is one ofl} 
Stalin’s, slogans. The attack is upon the fount and origin of human 
goodness. The attack has to be met. As President Truman has said 
and as General Franco has said—it can be met only by the mobilisa-jf 
tion of conscious spiritual forces. The challenge is to the moral andj 
religious motive of man, as the challenger knows full well when he4 
concentrates as the priority number one in his strategy upon persecu-} 
ting the Church. If the West is to be safeguarded and the East is to 
be rescued, it can be done only by the surge of a religious revival in the} 
West ; and therein is to be detected the hand of Almighty God whoj 
in the normal flow of His mercy thus turns a passing evil into man’s 
lasting good. When the weapon of the conflict is this new weapon off 
ideas and their propagation, who shall doubt the ultimate victory, | 
when, it is considered that the defending party places its trust in the} 
love of an omnipotent God, whereas the aggressor, having cut himself} 
off from the source of intelligence, has declared war upon suchij 
Omnipotence ? i 

December 11th, 1950. GEORGE GLASGOW. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
BERTRAND RUSSELL’S ESSAYS* 


This collection of important and thought-provoking essays from the pen} 
of Bertrand Russell is not meant for the professional philosopher but fori} 
the intelligent layman who, like the author himself, is bewildered and fright- 
ened by the obvious dangers that beset our troubled age. The title is some- 
what whimsical, characteristic of the grim humour which pervades all the} 
essays, and which emphasises rather than conceals the extremely serious) 
view which Lord Russell takes of the present world situation. Like Hume, |} 
who, incidentally, is one of the few philosophers of whom the author] 
seems to think highly, he has written a self-obituary with which the}! 
present volume finishes, and in which he describes himself as having led ij) 
a life which was “ reminiscent of that of the aristocratic rebels of the early | 
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nineteenth century.” It seems to me, however, that these essays rather 
reveal Lord Russell as the last great representative of the empiricist and 
rationalist epoch of Western European thought who has survived into an 
age when a new form of intellectual obscurantism is seriously threatening to 
undo the work of centuries. There is much in these essays to remind the 
reader of Voltaire, but Voltaire, for all the passionate interest he took in homo 
sapiens in the abstract, lacked that innate kindliness and intimate concern for 
the concrete human situation which one senses in all of Lord Russell’s political 
writings. Also one cannot help feeling that Voltaire had an infinitely easier 
task than anybody has today who cares as ardently for human freedom and 
dignity as does Lord Russell. 

The first essay is a witty and powerful plea for a liberal philosophy based 
on empiricism, and although the author fails to show us how this philosophy 
can be established, or rather re-established, in the face of the new religious 
war the prophets of which are Hegel and Marx, we might perhaps be per- 
mitted to derive some comfort from the author’s firm conviction that fanatics 
will fail in the long run as they have done before. Lord Russell is quite aware 
of the possibility that in the long run in the words of Lord Keynes we might 
all be dead. Perhaps the most important essay is the third, entitled “‘ The 
Future of Mankind,” in which the author develops his well-known thesis that 
mankind must politically unite under one world government or else life on 
his planet might altogether end or revert to barbarism. He does not 
believe that this unity can be brought about by voluntary agreement but will 
most probably be the result of world conquest either by America or Russia. 
It does not greatly matter who succeeds in establishing world unity, but Lord 
Russell on the whole would rather see America in this role as the overlord 
of a united world. Even if we accept this thesis and disregard the historical 
evidence that wars have even taken place within political units, we cannot 
view this prospect with great enthusiasm as, presumably, such conquest 
could only come about as the result of another war. Another war, however, 
as Lord Russell fully realises, might finish civilisation in any case. The other 
essays are exercises in the gentle art of debunking what Lord Russell calls 
“intellectual rubbish,’ and they make highly diverting reading. I heartily 
share the author’s dislike of Hegel, but I feel rather doubtful whether Plato, 
whom he equally dislikes, can really be as summarily dismissed as all that. 
However, he is at his best when he deals with intellectual cant and 
contemptuously brushes aside the cobwebs of metaphysical spiders of all 
varieties, or when he shows us how easy it is, and how often it is done, to 
misuse words and ideas instead of looking at the facts impartially and 
empirically. At the present moment, in the words of the author, “ moral 
defects stand in the way of clear thinking, and muddled thinking encourages 
moral defects.”” I am sure this book will be widely read and enjoyed even by 
those who feel that Lord Russell’s empiricism is not the last word on the 
complex situation of our world. Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 

* * * * % 

Devonshire, by D. St. Leger-Gordon (Robert Hale, r5s.), is a recent and 
welcome addition to the County Books series. Ranging from “ Prehistory ”’ 
in the first chapter to ‘‘ Literature and Learning ” in the thirtieth, it covers 
vast fields of interest, the successful compression of which, within a mere 
350 pages, has been skilfully accomplished. The emphasis is on the country 
ind the country people. With a deep love for and knowledge of the county of 
which he writes, Mr. Gordon takes his readers on a tour of inspection, not 
nly showing them the general landscape of hills, woods, rivers, open moors 
sr sunken lanes that make Devonshire so very beautiful, but explaining as he 
soes the why and wherefore of a hedge here or a breed of sheep there. Again, 
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through the vernacular of a village carpenter, the philosophy of a local 
water-diviner or the experiences of a neighbouring farmer, he shows us rural 
Devon as it appears to the “ natives.’”” Some of the latter give one, too, 
fascinating glimpses into the recent past, as in the chapter on copper and 
tin mines. Despite the inroads of the Forestry Commission, which here, as_ 
elsewhere, is beginning to change the face of Britain, Devon remains a land 
of sheep, being in this respect second only to Northumberland, and a land of 
apples, with 22,000 acres under orchard. In other directions, where change 
might have been hoped for in a more enlightened age, it has not occurred. 
The baiting of badgers, Mr. Gordon complains, is still widespread, arousing 
“little comment and less protest.” Perhaps this is inevitable, however, in a, 
county where, as in Somerset, great crowds each year “assemble to view 
the proceedings ” when a pack of hounds are set upon a stag, for the dif-. 
ference, surely, is one of degree rather than of kind. Some four dozen photo- : 
graphs, some outstanding, add to one’s pleasure in a very pleasant book. 
BERNARD GOOCH. 
* * * * * 


Under her maiden name, Lorna Horstmann, the author of the poem The: 
Wheel (Mitre Press. 5s.) won many admirers, and the public apprecia-. 
tion of no less final a judge than Walter de la Mare. The new volume fully 
justifies that distinguished poet’s early encouragement. In it she effectively 
uses a series of strongly contrasted stanzas to illuminate a single theme 
coming straight from the heart, as all true art must come, and communicated 
with an eloquence which compels both admiration and assent. At one: 
moment they are lyrical and idyllic, at another crisp, monitory and strongly 
written in that irregularly cadenced form with which the Christian canticles 
have made us familiar. It is these contrasted styles and moods which hold 
the reader fast ; which set him dreaming, hoping, believing that England 
yet again may be what in her greater moments she-has striven to be—a 
pattern of freedom, integrity, service and great achievement ; a cavalcade 
of unknown warriors, of simple, strong and godly folk, at the desk, the 
plough, the bench, the kitchen sink, who have nothing to hide, no axes to 
grind. The closely observed pen-pictures of country life in England and in 
Switzerland are added joys which serve to emphasise the poem’s plea. This 
plea is for the immediacy of a return to sanity through service, love and 
selflessness. It is urged with a clarity and burning conviction impossible to 
gainsay and which no isolated quotation would adequately reflect. As 
a gift this sheaf of golden grain could hardly be bettered. There is 
no obscurity here but an abundance of the beauty which is truth. Inci- 
dentally, those in search of new poetry which can be read aloud effectively 
will find in The Wheel just what they are seeking. 

R. N. G-A. 


* * * * * 


Kean, by Giles Playfair (Reinhardt & Evans, 12s. 6d.), first published in 
1939, makes a welcome reappearance in a beautifully produced edition at an 
almost miraculously low price. Though the great actor was not a model 
character—he was the slave of drink—he had some redeeming qualities. 
Unlike Garrick, who could hold his own in the highest intellectual circles, he 
was nobody off the stage. “‘ Even if one’s curiosity were completely satiated 
after a few minutes’ converse with him at a dinner table, one would go again 
and again to see him at Drury Lane. On the stage he was the master ; his 
personality was dazzling and supreme.” Mr. Playfair is commendably free 
from hero-worship, and his very readable documented work provides a vivid 
picture of stageland at the opening of the nineteenth century. 


